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HERITAGE heralds a new era 
with 
YORETHANE FOAMS 


based on NACCONATES”! 


Famous for design originality and sound crafts- 
manship Heritage Furniture, Inc., High 
Point, N. C. introduces a full line of furniture 
featuring the gentle resilience of urethane foam! 


Good news for furniture buyers! But it may contain the 
germ of a profitable idea for you, too. 


Urethanes have almost limitless application not only as 
comfort cushioning but as padding for impact absorption 
and vibration isolation, as thermal and acoustical 
insulation and in filling cavities for structural rigidity. 


They can be flexible or rigid, made in a wide range of 
densities and resilience with exceptional mechanical and 
dielectric properties. Versatility in fabrication permits 
profitable innovations in design and production. 


If you would like to learn more about urethanes, write 
on your company letterhead briefly outlining your in- 
terest. As makers of NACCONATE Diisocyanates, 
essential urethane components, we will gladly work with 
manufacturers to develop new applications. 


Hi d Photo courtesy Heritage Furniture, Inc., High Point, N. C. 
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A Catalog for the Triennale 


UNDICESIMA TRIENNALE. PEM Sia 
Libreria Internazionale, Milan, Italy. 
American distributor: Marcello Maestro, 
41 Charlton Street, N. Y. 14, N. Y. Illus- 
trated. $12.50. 

This handsome catalog is the most com- 
plete record available of the Eleventh Tri- 
ennale, which was held last summer in 
Milan. The long text has not been trans- 
lated from the Italian, but the excellent 
photographs by themselves create a well- 
rounded impression of the exposition. The 
368-page text is divided into two sections, 
the first describing the park where the 
Triennale is traditionally held and the ar- 
chitecture of the buildings in the park. The 
second section deals with the Palazzo dell’ 
Arte, where the bulk of the exhibits were 
located, and describes each of the national 
exhibits. Both sections are accompanied by 
complete photographic supplements. Alto- 
gether there are 381 illustrations (with 
English captions) and 26 four-color plates. 
The text also includes architectural plans 
of many of the buildings and exhibits which 
made up the 1957 Triennale.—A.F. 


Man’s need for individual shelter 


NATIVE GENIUS IN ANONYMOUS 
ARCHITECTURE. By Sibyl Moholy-Nagy. 
Horizon Press, Inc., New York. 220 pp. 
Illustrated. $750 
Reviewed by Irma Weinig 
Frank Lloyd Wright was one of the first 
to urge the student of architecture to 
study the “more humble buildings every- 
where that are to architecture what folk- 
lore is to literature, folk songs to music,” 
and his 1910 quotation to that effect is the 
jumping-off point for Mrs. Moholy-Nagy’s 
pioneer exploration into indigenous archi- 
tecture of the Western hemisphere. But no 
more than that. For she had a more urgent 
reason for undertaking the more than 
15,000-mile journey with camera and pen 
to search out telling examples. As she ex- 
plains it in her passionate introduction, 
her purpose was to remind architects that 
their major role is still the sheltering of 
man in individual dwellings which give 
spiritual as well as material sustenance, 
and this can be effectively discharged only 
when they—like these anonymous builders 
of the past—dedicate their work to the 
individual conditions of need and site. 
This point needs reiterating, she be- 
lieves, in this contradictory era when— 
although home building proceeds on a 
wholesale scale — few architects have a 


6 


hand in it. Too many ignore the detached 
private house as a vanishing idiom or 
propose a mass-produced solution. Where 
a man used to select and build to his 
needs, he is now urged by architects to con- 
tort his existence to fit mass-produced 
shelter. Mrs. Moholy-Nagy insists that 
home ownership is an act of faith which 
will not be wiped out by statistics and 
which deserves to be bolstered by the 
architect. 

In the tasks facing them, the architects 
of today have something in common with 
the builders whose work is photographed 
and dissected in the book: while the latter 
wrested a place for human habitation from 
the chaos of nature, contemporary archi- 
tects must create a place of human dimen- 
sions in a world that is itself in an 
industria] straitjacket. “If architecture 
does not provide new environmental stand- 
ards, the anonymous multitude will be un- 
able to retain an at-homeness on this 
factory-strewn earth,” is Mrs. Moholy- 
Nagy’s prediction. 

Although folk architecture has been a 
subject of inquiry for some time, this is 
the first book to attempt to catalog 
the structures in this hemisphere. Thanks 
for this pioneer work go not only to Mrs. 
Moholy-Nagy but to the Architectural 
League which awarded her a grant from 
the Arnold W. Brunner Fund for the trip. 
The buildings here are unclassified, the 
architects’ names lost, and whatever has 
survived has done so only because it proved 
workable beyond the time of the builder. 
Amid such formidable obstacles, Mrs. Mo- 
holy-Nagy claims no more for her book 
than that it is a first sampling, far from 
inclusive. Her criteria of choice were two: 
a specific response to local environment 
and uniqueness of architectural solution. 
No national landmarks are included be- 
cause they do not fulfill these require- 
ments, and their absence makes this a 
book of discovery rather than an historical 
catalog. One may argue about what has 
been left out but not about what has been 
included, for the reasons are clearly pin- 
pointed by Mrs. Moholy-Nagy’s incisive 
comments, amplified by plan drawings in 
many cases. The photographs, however, 
could be clearer. 

Previous neglect of American settler 
architecture was entirely unfair, for the 
best designs more nearly fulfilled the 
needs and aspirations of the times than 
did that of their European counterparts. 
Their success can be explained by the new 
freedom from the forms endorsed by 
church or nobility, and the necessity to 


prepare to live with site and climate con- 
ditions which they had neither the tools 
nor skills to transform. What they did 
bring with them was “brauch”, says Mrs, 
Moholy-Nagy, a memory of best per- 
formance which they adapted to new con- 
ditions. The variety and ingeniousness of 
their solution and the beauty of honest 
design and craftsmanship, account for the 
fascination of this book. 


Contemporary school construction 


THE NEW SCHOOL. By Alfred Roth. 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York: 1957, 
279 pp. $11.50. 


This anthology of modern school buildings 
is preceded and concluded by earnest es- 
says on the characteristics of an ideal 
school architecture, inspired by a no less 
earnest view of the goals of education: 
“To raise the cultural level of the genera- 
tions to come, thereby enabling them to 
create the synthesis of life and environ- 
ment in accordance with the laws of man 
and art.” The author, a professor of 
architecture in Zurich and chairman of 
the school design commission of UNESCO, 
has published his book in three languages 
for wider diffusion. (The English, French, 
and German texts are arranged in parallel 
columns; the English translation is heavy 
and occasionally inaccurate.) 


A number of introductory chapters deal 
with the requirements of modern school 
architecture in relation both to the conm- 
munity and to the various activities of the 


school day. This section is less a defini- 
tion of the ideal than a survey of contem- 
porary European and American opinion. 
The author has done a considerable amount 
of research to discover what is gener- 
ally considered to be the best size of 
classes, the best size for schools, and the 
best area of school grounds per pupil. 
(As might be expected, American children 
are allotted considerably more elbow room 
than children of other countries.) A tech- 
nical chapter treats such subjects as light 
ing, heating and acoustics. 

The principal part of the book is a de 
scription of 31 schools in all parts of 
the world which, the author feels, have 
come close to meeting the architectural 
requirements of contemporary education. 
Each school is described as to type, site, 
layout, and construction, and the text is 
supplemented with a generous number of 
photographs. As a survey of what is being 
done in a very important field of architec 
ture, this is a useful book —U. McH. 
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new sales appeal 
with DuPont LUCITE 


ACRYLIC RESIN. 


Blazing Color! Flashing Metal! Polished Silver and Gold! These are some of 
the effects you can achieve with medallions molded of Du Pont LUCITE. Raised ‘solid’ 
patterns are attained by molding impressions into the back of a transparent LUCITE 
plaque and spraying with metallic or colored paint. The clear depths of LUCITE lend 
sparkle and brilliance to embossed designs. Strength and shock resistance of the 
decorative pieces are excellent. Your products, too, can shine where if counts... at 
the sales counter. Look into and study the design possibilities of LUCITE. Write for our 
new brochure, "A New Look At The Product Design Qualifications Of A Popular 
Plastic, LUCITE Acrylic Resin.” E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals 
Department, Room 218, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


In Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada (1956) Limited, P. O. Box 660, Montreal, Canada rm “3 





MOTORS — Silver, turquoise, red and gold are combined in this handsome medallion for 
the Gale “Buccaneer” 35 H. P. deluxe outboard motor. LUCITE is one of the most weather 
tant plastics k . (Molded for Gale Products, a Division of Outb d Marine Corp., dias . 

site! Peas brown. Melded fr Gol Med s Division of Outboard Marne CrP pppyaneas—Beion ruby fmt, trough Wich ome 
coittitadian! ' ‘ shines indicating completion of brewing cycle, creates bright 

VACUUM CLEANERS—Gold design and lettering dominate in this medallion for tne spot in design of this automatic coffee maker. LUCITE was 

Eureka “Golden Crown” Super-Rotomatic cleaner. Medallion of LUCITE looks like polished selected for excellent light transmission and economies in 

metal, but will never oxidize or need cleaning. (Molded for Eureka Williams Corp., Bloom manufacture. (Universal Coffeematic” by Landers, Frary 

ington, lilinois, by Mimosa Corp., Belton, S. C.) and Clark, New Britain, Conn.) 
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INTERNATIONAL DIGEST 


INDIA 
DESIGN, nbay 

Marc} OF page 
Ratna F 


pressions 


reporting on “Im- 
Design in Amer- 
ica,” says hat there has been 

tremendo 


advancement in 


irts and ‘lopment of crafts 


nd industria design ir the 
ed States 


within the last 


writer believes 


years. The 


Japan, Italy and Scandin 


have been the major for- 


influences or American 
rigia 
otion 
eciectik 
forms, more accept 
id color harmonies 
aradox that Jap 
sts and architects are 
bing influences from 
while American art 


adopting Japanese 


es as modert 





ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


February, 1958, page 84 

Every person who works for 

the public in a creative manner 
» to face with the problem 


society, Law 


says 
rence Alloway in a discussion 
of the arts and the mass media 
In contemporary society, the 


“elite”, accustomed to setting 


aesthetic standards, has found 
that it no longer possesses the 
power to dominate all aspects 
of art. 

The 


definition of culture 


rom eading 


foreign 


esult o! tne 


great audience, 
no ionger new Dut ex 
in tne 


perienced consumption 


arts (and may even de- 
hats fashioned after div 
left). Cul 


mand 
ing helmets, (below, 


ture is no longer what the 
minority ial for the few 
The definition of culture is be- 
ing stretched beyond the fine 
art limits 


Renaissance 


imposed on it by 
Within 
this new definition, rejection of 


theory 


the mass-produced arts is not, 


as critics think, a defence of 


‘ulture but an attack on it. 





DESIGN, Londor 


195 nag 
April, iJos, page 


“Training Product Designers” 
1 survey of industrial desigr 
educatio now available Im 


Britair 
prospects Only 


problems and it 
three 
schools had industrial desis 
departments large enough to 
it study the London 


ounty Council Central School 


f Arts and Crafts, the Birm 
Arts and 
Crafts, and the Royal College 
of Art. The 

these 


their faculties, 


ingham College of 


covers the 
offer, 
students 


eport 
ourses schools 
their 
(where they come from, where 
how much 


they go, and they 


are paid), examples of their 


year’s work, and a_ general 


policy statement. 
Industrial design is the 
youngest of the art school sub- 
jects in Britain, but it is grow- 
ing the most rapidly, and the 
demand for designers is begin- 
outstrip the 
However, to judge 
from 


ning to supply. 
from the 


comments industry, 


publications that re flect the 


young designers are being im- 
properly trained; most particu 
larly, they are lacking in tech- 
background. One 


for the 


nical reason 


deficiencies in design 
education seems to be the wide 
gulf between industry and the 
schools. If design education is 
inrealistic, it is because the 
Ministry of 


professional 


Education has no 
guidance in ap- 
proving courses and setting ex- 
National 
Diploma in Design. There is a 


aminations for the 


real need, the article concludes, 
for a program of research and 
reappraisal to assure an ade 
juate 


supply of properly train 


ed industrial designers. 


STILE INDUSTRIA, Milan 
February, 1958, page 18 
sections for 


Pre-cast plastic 


building are now being used in 
Italy in a number of experi- 
ments in prefabrication and 


The 


there encourages ar- 


mass-production plastics 
industry 
chitects to try plastic as a new 


Efforts 


toward 


medium of expression 


been directed 
that 
practical application in archi- 
rather than 
bizarre 


have 


showing plastics have a 


tecture toward 


more aims. Cesare 
Pea’s plastic cottage (above), 
shown at last year’s Samples 
Fair in Milan, aims at meeting 
the needs of the Italian market 
It was not planned as a “dream 
Basic of the cot- 
tage is a consisting of 
four stamped plastic dihedrals 
measuring 15 by 15 by 8 feet. 


home.” unit 


room 


current design climate abroad 


GERMANY 


GRAPHIK (A 
Industrial 
April, 1958, page 18 
Knorr 
European 


ivertising 


Design), 


International, famou 
food 


advertising to fi 


manufacturer 
modifies it t 
the taste of the various cou! 


tries to which it sends its prod 


ucts. Graphic designer J. Bind 
er was given the task of modi 
motifs 


himself had orginally designed 


fying poster which he 
to suit the countries where they 
would be used. The new designs 
(as in the Italian and German 
examples above), 
Knorr 


giving a sense of unity to the 


cariy the 


script in each poster, 


whole advertising program. 
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ALUMINUM IS COLOR... 


Anodize it: Perhaps the most intriguing of the 
multiferous techniques for coloring aluminum 
Colors 


duced in the anodizing process become part 


s the wonderful process of anodizing 


nr 


of the metal itself. Anodizing converts the surface 


aluminum to a sapphire-hard layer that is 


ntegral with the metal. This coating has a cellular 


» that makes it receptive to an unlimited 


j Color 


dyes and pigments molecules 
oxide layer, seating them- 


ate the 


the oxide coating. The coat- 


sealed, and the color becomes a 


manent part of the metal. These colors cannot 


P »| } 
Ip, peel or IT 


ake off. They share the anodized 


vating’s extraordinary resistance to wear and 


If transparent colors are used, they 
inique metallic luster resulting from 

the underlying metal. Some anodic 
blue, yellow, gold and gray, for example 


igh resistance to fading from sunlight 
Alcoa 


veloped a complete spectrum of anodic 


recommended for outdoor use 


lor applications 


Porcelainize it: New porcelain coatings developed 


or aluminum present exciting possibilities for 
heightened beauty with improved durability 
Porcelainized aluminum 


s flint-hard, nonporous, 


abrasion resistant, gZilossi 


ly handsome. It gives 


supe>rIOr npact an 


resistance and good 
resistance to thermal It can be cut, bent, 
the job in many in- 
uminum alloys are suitable 
\ wide range of colors ts 
may be dipped or 

he coating ts then fired 

it 900"- 1000" I surface preparation 


needed 
CCUCcU 


Paint, lacquer or enamel it: Any 


acquer or enamel can De 


durable 


ipplied to aluminum 


paint 


f the surface is properly prepared. For decorative 


vent cleaning 1s ade- 


ere service conditions are 


anticipated, treatment with a phosphoric acid 


solution is recommended. For maximum protec 
tion, primers are generally used. In all cases, tests 
have shown that organic coatings have an ul 
usually long life on aluminum. The oxide film is 
relatively inert (compared with active films that 
form on some other metals) and provides a 


tightly adherent 


base for the coating. Fewer 


finishing coats are required; often a primer and 
one coat of finish are sufficient. Coatings can be 
dipped, brushed, sprayed or rolled on. Unlike 
steel and galvanized, aluminum never carries mill 
scale which can loosen and delaminate paint 


coatings 


GET MORE INFORMATION 
ON DESIGNING IN ALUMINUM 


Write for Alcoa’s 
inspirational bibliography 
which describes Alcoa books 
ind films to help you design 
n aluminum. Aluminum 
Company of America, 
2188 Alcoa Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa 


Your Guide to the 


ALCO Best in Aluminum Value 


ALUMINUM 


ALCOA THEATRE 


Sigs ate 


Final finishing and inspection of color-anodized auto door 
panels at Hamill Manufacturing Co. Alcoa’s partnership 
vith leading fabricators like Hamill ts your assurance of 
Hamill Manu 
Mich 


maximum value. For information, write 
facturing Co., Inc., P.O. Box 7 


9? 


Washington 





LETTERS 


But industrial design was missing 


ned, our build 
pavilion | 


te. Parti 


main 
ilarly 
effect 


Ed Stone achieved ar 


ir and of a kind of opulent hospit 


hrilling. I wis! 
the interior. 
uv A atte I 
if anythir 
Let me, 


observations strictly 


pavilion 


lerable eff 

indus 
General, 
f ASID, 
inn 
trying to 
section of 
Industrial de- 


ich, simply did not 


resentative ross 


can-made products. 


exist In our 


not criticize it because it 


I cannot quite escape the 


rganizers and designers 


of the U. S 


Pavilion by 


nmendations of the indus 


yrofession, and were either 


or were unaware of the 
ificance industrial design as a force 
in American industry and life. This is not 
denying the many 


al d di 


represented in our pavilion 


interesting and ingeni- 


ous display play techniques whicl 


were 
industrial de 
Belgium. The U.S.A., th 
and originator of the 
Too bad. 


Canada had a section on 
ig?’ and so did 
ac? nowledged leader 
profession, did not 

Peter Muller-Munlh 

Pittsburgh 


Trainee program in design? 
Sirs 
The 


a good 


Package Designers Council has made 


start into investigating the 


lems of the young design aspirant 
their symposium at Silvermine. It seems t« 
me that, by and large, the industrial desig 
field has sadly neglected this important and 
vital matter of developing new talent. The 
present attit ide is short sighted, 
unrealistic. Whether this 


challenged wil 


immature, 
and attitude is 
ulti- 


industrial design is a con 


satisfactorily decide 


mately whethe1 
temporary and passing fad or a beneficial 


industrial and commercial necessity. 


i are fallin 


‘~w talent is apparent 


wide, offi 
nee program 


ymbination on 


methods 
gned to produce a profess 


signer. Parallels in other industries are 


bvious if you compare the trainee 


pro- 
p! 


many of e major 


the cost is h 


produce1 


ection 


ly viewed “Rain,” ““Nude Ascending 
ase,” and some similar bits of Ameri 
Stone’s 


It just 


strewn around the inside of 


] 
orderly st srussels, 


irred to me aracters charged 


presenting our world 
sed a coup de 


Over the 


maitre. 
should 


wove! 


central pool they have 


hung a h 4 y 80 foot screen 


covered with several thousand assorted fish 
State De 


have wheedled 


skeletons of various sizes. The 


partment then would $7.65 


out of Congress to have a typewritten card 

attached to the lower right hand corner. It 

would read: “Mackerel (formerly)”. 
What an impact on the Europeans! 
What soft sell! 

Ted Clement 

Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester 


Concern for ID education 
Sirs: 


It is with pleasure that I send you my 


heartiest thanks for your splendid editorial 


June issue 
subject. Y 


any In agreement as an ll 


on ID education in the 
best thing I’ve seen on the 
ave 
number of us are as concerned a 


Hunt 


Pasa 


Lewi 


ena 


Underwood reviewed 


you published the 


Underwood story 


(ID, May) you created considerable pleas- 
However, before thanking 
ded that it 


reactions 


my DosOom.,. 
| 1e¢ 


awalt 


would be worthwhile 


from other less in- 
You will be glad to know 
the 
writer’s and editor’s approach to the sub- 


ject. It 


witnout 


ted parties 


we had excellent reports or 


was considered interesting, factual 


dullness and not too critical in 


areas that might have been beaten rather 


soundly. Therefore, permit me to extend 


my sincere congratulations for an article 


that meant a diversified but wide reader 


approval. 
] 


I would also like to congratulate you on 


he general reorientation of the 


I fee] 


magazine. 
that the new approach reflects great- 
editorial maturity and a considerably 
ndi- 


standard of readability. This 


a publishing and editorial under- 
standing of the greater responsibility and 
position that /ndustrial Design magazine 


is assuming in the field of design and the 


relationship of design to the social forces 


of our time. 
Raymond Spilman 


New York 


Correction 


Sirs: 


Norman Bel Geddes 
fine. For clarification, it would be useful to 
note that the date of the IBM typewriter 
model was about 1947, not 1941 

Eliot Noyes 


New Canaan, Conn. 


The articles on were 


Erratum 


Several words were omitted from a state- 
ment by Robert G. Neubauer at the Pack- 
age Designers Council symposium at Sil- 
vermine, as reported in ID, June, page 8&6. 
Mr. should have 
read: should be careful 
not to let research overpower his belief in 


Ed.) 


Neubauer’s statement 


“But the designer 
intuitive rightness.” (Italics ours 


11 
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MOTOR CAR 
has been made famous y by what it does. Its 
perfect performance ve public contest has, of 
course, had much to d tt ' i reputation as 
@ reliable touring car t he unbroken line of 
satisfied users wh ‘ ; for its great 


— Write for t ‘ it the Packard 


Motor Car and 


“ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE” 


Packard Jott Gar Co. 


WARREN, OHIO 








Packard one of the oldest and most re 
spected names in American automotive 
history—will cease production at the end 
of » 1958 model year. Long known fo1 
its adherence to classic and conservative 
automotive styling, Packard includes 
among its “firsts” the steering wheel, the 
H-slot transmission, hypoid gears, and, in 
1940, air conditioning. 

An indication of Packard’s demise came 
at press and stockholders’ meetings earlier 
this year when Studebaker-Packard Presi 
dent Harold E. Churchill declined to ar 
wer questions about the car’s future. Last 
year Packard abandoned its Detroit plants 
and consolidated operatior at the Stude 
baker plant in South Bend. Bi ily 1,588 
cars were built at the South Bend plant in 
the first half of this year compared with 
6,101 for the same period in 1957. For next 
year Studebaker-Packard will concentrate 
all its energy on a newly designed ecor 
omy car. The company says its destiny is 
tied to smaller cars, and that it will em- 
phasize smaller-wheelbase cars with no 
fins, little chrome, less horsepower and 
lower top speeds. The Studebaker Hawk 
sports car and the imported Mercedes 
Benz will round out the company line for 
next year. 


The very first Packard, produced 59 
years ago in Warren, Ohio, was a single- 
seat, buggy-type of vehicle with wire 
wheels, similar to the one-cylinder Packard 
roadster featured in early ads (left). As 
early as 1903 Packard had introduced its 
famous slogan—‘Ask the Man Who Owns 
One”—and its 90 per cent customer repeat 
gave it a high prestige rating (and maxi 
mum dealer profits). The company was 
started by J. W. and W. D. Packard, and 
the first car was originaly called the Ohio 
The characteristic Packard hood line 
(which was to be carried up through mod 
els of the ’30’s) was first introduced in the 
1904 model. Price of this daring, four- 
cylinder car was $2,000. Packard built its 
first Six in 1912, a large, luxurious car 
selling for $5,000. Its first Twin-Six came 
out in 1915 and by 1921 sold for as much 
as $6,000. As a luxury car Packard's best 
year was 1928 when 50,000 were sold, one 
third of them abroad. The depression of 
the 30’s brought a sharp decline in the 
luxury car market and, with its 1935 
model, Packard entered the medium-priced 
field. It recorded its best sales year in 1937 
when it sold 109,518 cars, but after that it 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Plastic Drink Dispensers 
Take Rugged Fountain Use 
These attractive over-counter soft drink dispensers Lightweight and Portable— 


must resist impact, denting, corrosion, staining and 

scratching. So the Cornelius Company molds base N ld j B i M hi 

front and back panels of tough CYMEL® 1077 mela eW ed In USINESS ac Ines 

mine plastic, which also provides the advantage of This midget Underwood Add-Mate electric adding machine weighs 

light weight—important in shipping and installing. just 7% pounds. It can be toted easily from desk to desk or office 

Dispensers can be kept sanitary simply by washing to home, and slipped out of sight in a drawer when not needed. 

with hot water and soap or detergent. Ordinary care Contributing to its light weight, handy size, and durability is the 

will keep them bright and gleaming fora fountain’s attractive two-toned. two-piece housing molded of CyMAc® 201 

lifetime. methylstyrene-acrylonitrile copolymer. This plastic is tough, hard, 
and resistant to heat, staining and denting. Unharmed by the 
diester lubricant applied to the mechanical assembly, the CYMAC 
housing has the extra advantage of chip-proof molded-in color. 
This elimination of finishing simplifies manufacture. 


Plastic Pipettes, Break-resistant and Boilable 


Break-resistant, glass-clear droppers that can be boil-steri- 
lized are among the growing number of products being made 
of versatile CyMAC 201 methylstyrene-acrylonitrile copoly- 
mer. Plastic Assembled Products, Inc. produces pipettes in 
sizes from 1% inches to 3% inches on high-speed injection 
molding machines, twenty-four units at a time. Dropper 
closures, in every color for quick product identification, are 
molded of Cyanamid’s BEETLE" urea molding compound. 





—“e¥ANAMID_— 





AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
PLASTICS AND RESINS DIVISION 
37C Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


in Canada: Cyanamid of Canada Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
Offices in: Boston + Charlotte « Chicago « Cincinnati * Cleveland « Dallas + Detroit « Los Angeles » New York * Oakland « Philadelphia « St. Louis * Seattle 
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Museum School honors Teague Mr 
The Philadelphia Museum School of Art Henry Dreyfuss, founded the ASID and 
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NSID adds two new chapters 

The National Society of Interior Designe 
last month added two new chapters to it 
roster—the Northern California Chapte! 
and the Arizona Chapter—according to 
Michael Greer, President of NSID. An- 
thony Hail has been elected president of 


citizenship, a Bachelor degree o the 


the new California chapter, and Fred Har 
vey president of the Arizona group. Head 
quarters for NSID are at 50 East 57 
New York City. 
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REINFORCED PLASTICS 


A major report on the influence 
of reinforced plastics on design 
and industry 


In October, INDUSTRIAL DESIGN will 
focus its editorial sights on the wide and 
continuously expanding field of rein- 
forced plastics. The result will be a truly 
comprehensive coverage of what has been 
and is being done with reinforced plastics 
and what might be expected in the future. 
Briefly the issue will discuss: 


- - « Materials — recently developed 
and experimental materials and ingredi- 
ents that are used or will be used to make 
reinforced plastic products 


. « « Fabrication Methods—techniques 
and equipment for the production of 
reinforced plastic products 


- « « Products — what is being made 
from reinforced plastics and what are the 
design considerations for this versatile 
family of materials. 


The October issue of INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN will be a permanent reference 
on reinforced plastics for design and 
business executives. Everyone concerned 
with product planning and design will 
want to read and keep it. 


Coming in the October issue of 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
























Raymond Loewy and Associates have been 
retained by the International Trade Fair 
in Chicago and the Sir Georges-Etienne 
Cartier Corporation of Montreal. The 
Loewy office will create the setting at the 


Chicago Navy Pier for the International 


July 2 to 19, 1959 and they will direct 
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he opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and will be the nation’s first all-import 
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import if she wishes to export, according 
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Plastics exposition to be held 
“Plastics for Profits” 
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DESIGN 


THE STANDARD'S 
INDUSTRIAL ad ok OO) 7 3) 
DESIGNER i at 


together they express creativity, strength, 
function and integrity. 


On your next design blueprint that calls for any perforated metal 
material, specify STANDARD, where fine craftsmanship has been trans 
lated to automation to give you perfection at a price! 
STANDARD STAMPING & PERFORATING CO. 
. Mail this coupon now for your personal copy of STANDARD 3129 West 49th Place, Chicago 32, Illinois 
IT’S EASY TO new catalog that shows an unlimited selectior 
BRING THESE 
TWO FORCES Standard | tate tesiinn taciiities { 
. ¢ C as moplete tooling ’ ties f 
TOGETHER! a : 


lesigns 


STANDARD 


PERFORATED METALS | 


perforated in all metals or materials from sheet 1 Please send 
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4. P. Higgins as assistant 
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eral office military relations staff Rob- 
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AMERICA ALWAYS OUTPERFORMS ITS PROMISES 


We grow so fast our goals are exceeded soon after they are set! 


7 BIG REASONS FOR CONFIDENCE IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 


Four million babies yearly. I 


1. More People 


tion has doubled in last 50 vears! 


. S. popula- 
And our prosperity curve 
has always followed our population curve. 


2. More Jobs—Though employment in some areas has fallen 


off, there are 15 million more jobs than in 1939—and there 


will be 22 million more in 1975 than today. 


3. More Income—F amily income after taxes is at an all-time 
high of $5300 —is expec ted to pass 87000 by 1975. 

4. More Production U.S. production doubles every 20 
years. We will require millions more people to make, sell and 
distribute our products. 

5. More Savings — Individual savings are at highest level 


ever—$340 billion—a record amount available for spending. 
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6. More Research — $/() billion spent each year will pay off 
in more jobs, better living. whole new industries. 
7. More Needs 


than $500 billion worth of schools, highways. homes. dura- 


In the next few vears we will need more 


ble equipment. Meeting these needs will create new oppor- 
tunities for everyone. 


Add them up and you have the makings of an- 
8 other big upswing. Wise planners, builders and 
Qa buyers will act now to get ready for it. 


——_ 


FREE! Send for this new 24-page illustrated ] 
booklet, “Your Great Future in a Growing waa 
America.” Every American should know these 

facts. Drop a post card today to: THE ADVER- 
TISING COUNCIL, Box 10, Midtown Station, 
New York 18, N Y. 


ma 
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Signs and symbols of the times 


The Marines have landed again, and the world’s response parrots Macbeth: 
“There would have been a time for such a word.” In the past there always had 
been. We are a people who set great store in slogans, and one of the best of them 
was “The Marines have landed,” with the implicit corollary that “the situation 
is well in hand.” It always came as a presumably self-evident assurance that 
everything was going to be all right and (give or take a few hundred casual- 
ties) everything was. Ever since Richard Harding Davis cabled it from 
Panama in 1885, the sentence has functioned as a sort of semantic Miltown. 
In its day it banished more worry than the Reverend Norman Vincent Peale. 

' its dav seems to be over. When the Lebanon landing was announced, 
it was not a signal to stop worrying but a signal to shift the worry to a new 
set of circumstances. This was not the fault of the Marines; it’s just that world 
situations don’t lend themselves to being taken well in hand the way they used to. 
Never in Marine Corps history had a beachhead been established so smoothly, 
and never had one been received with so much handwringing, both foreign 
and domestic. 

There is a design principle in all this an old one, but worthy of occasional 
resurrection. It is simply that the meaning of the symbols we use changes with 
the circumstances under which we use them. Good designers have always under- 
stood this, and that may be one reason Moholy-Nagy thought (or at least said) 
that a designer should be president. If taken literally, it is an apalling thought. 
It reminds us of Shelley’s assertion that poets should be legislators, an argument 
that is still persuasively advanced as evidence of his derangement. And yet 

And yet the best designers share with poets a faculty too often missing in 
contemporary statesmanship: they know how volatile symbols are, and how to 
use them. Would a designer acquainted with our Latin American policy of recent 
vears have been surprised by the hostility shown Symbol Nixon in Venezuela? 
Would a designer acquainted with our Latin American policy of less recent 
years have sent Svmbol USMC (the one most likely to make Latin Americans 
see red) to the vice-president’s unnecessary rescue in San Juan? Wouldn’t 
any designer perceive that symbolic honesty is the best foreign policy? 

Of course the answer is that some would, some would not. For if heads of 
state are often badly advised in their own use of symbols, so are many clients. 
The ubiquitous Cadillac-V is usually singled out as an example of an abused 
symbol, and it is a good one. Originally used to denote a prestige product, it 
has been exploited to confer prestige on the humblest products imaginable, until 
all meaning has been drained from it. The result is a terrible confusion for the 
consumer. This kind of thing is not only unmeaning, it is anti-meaning; for it 
destroys faith in what symbols stand for. But the V is by no means the only 
symbol thus violated, nor is it the most important one. The story is old; only 
the characters change. 

No one expects designers to be statesmen, but designers are charged with 
using symbols imaginatively and intelligently and responsibly, and the decisions 
they make in so doing are extremely important. In helping to keep our symbols 
straight, the industrial designer can contribute to the creation of an environ- 
ment in which the meaning of things is respected. Industrial design will not 
save the world — or even the Middle East — but it can save the things of the 
world, and this is a world where things count. People who can trust their arti- 
facts may one day become people who can trust each other. — R. S. C. 
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What does a world’s fair exhibitor have in common with any other kind of exhibitor 
or designer? Whether the audience is to be reached in a showroom, sales booth, 

exhibition hall or international park, everyone in the business of display and per- 

suasion needs a firm command of plastic and graphic media of communication. 


This second report on the’58 Universal Exposition looks mostly at the techniques 





of showmanship that are at work in Brussels this summer—at how major exhibitors 
create their effects, write their punch lines, show off their cakes and ale. | 
We have culled the examples of the next 30 pages from over 500 acres of display 
activity, each inch of it yelling for attention as loud as its designer could make it 
yell. Since we don’t have similar acreage for this report, we have had to set the arbi- 
trary limits of the following parts: 
1. Architecture as display-—how the building itself is used as an audience- 
catching device and image. 
2. Handling the space within—a sample of special display devices for pre- 
senting objects, photos, and ideas. 
3. Outstanding pavilions — detailed descriptions of five national exhibits 
that seemed to unite architecture and display and achieve a distinctive 


personality. 


ARCHITECTURE: style or experiment in 19587 


One factor makes a world’s fair a very special display problem: most 
exhibitors have a whole building to design as well as objects and ideas to 
present. There’s no question that architecture is the foremost display 
device at Expo 58 — the first face of an exhibit to be seen, and often 
the only image retained by hurried fairgoers without time to step inside. 

There is plenty of room for experiment in fair architecture. To start 
with, design requirements are usually vivid (not to say bizarre); the 
building is temporary, thus escaping numerous practical demands that 
often dull a designer’s imagination; since fairs are normally ostentatious, 
even the most extreme design seems normal in context. 

World’s fairs have always tended to bring to light a batch of new talent, 
and to push to eminence other designers whose originality is too heady 
for daily consumption. The fantasy of Flushing Meadows in 1939 was 
credited to, among others, the then little known names of Skidmore, 
Owings and Merrill, Costa and Niemeyer, Alvar Aalto, Sven Markelius, 
William Lescaze, Harrison and Fouilloux, Pomerance and Breines. Designs 
and displays could be found by Herbert Bayer, Gilbert Rohde, Henry 
Drevfuss, Russel Wright, Herbert Matter, Walter Dorwin Teague, and 
Norman Bel Geddes. Some of these were selected for prominence, but 
many others for promise: all emerged more eminent for having con- 
tributed to a major architectural event. Some observers feel that Flushing 
Meadows had a tremendous influence on future building and design in 
the U.S.A.—that it was, in fact, a turning point in the nation’s accept- 
ance of a new architecture. 


How about Brussels? Is it the doorway to another architectural era? 


What are the architects up to? 
If you look for a sensible answer in the panorama of Heysel Park, you 
find what appears to be an esthetic free-for-all. Googie sits side by side 
with serious experiments; bare and baroque, quaint and queer pop up in 
fantastic mixtures. Yet the dominant impression — more so than in 
1939 — is one of unity. Most architects have built for the 20th century 
as they and their countrymen see it. There are, to be sure, some sharp 
contrasts in their interpretations, but to a remarkably large degree their 
work falls within the loose framework of the “international” vocabulary. 
Cubes and planes of glass, steel and concrete are used confidently by 
Yugoslavia and Austria, Venezuela and Israel. Clearly these are the 
common building blocks of the builders of today — men who are not on 
the brink of a new revolution but are instead in the process of learning 
to use the existing techniques more meaningfully. Still, their work 
is far from identical. When they put these blocks together with indi- 
viduality and a sense of national or traditional character, they create 
distinctive and atmospheric displays. 

Perhaps this explains, too, why we have little sense of new talent 
discovery in ’58. Every exhibitor had to put his best foot forward. None 
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Architecture at Brussels: 


one mans experiment 


could afford any risks in this costly entrance on the crucial world scene. 
So we find a great deal of work by established architects (Edward Stone, 
U.S.A.; BBPR, Italy; Howard Lobb, England; Le Corbusier, for the 
Philips Co.). These men were expected to design with imagination but 
were probably hired for their proven base of skill and. experience. 
Perhaps the most ominous pitfall for an architect working in this 
period and this genre is empty monumentality. Failing to find a genuinely 
new horizon to conquer, the architect is tempted to simulate one with 
flashy forms and muscle flexing. Brussels has its share of architectural 
acrobats, many of them of Belgian origin carnival struts at ports of 
entry, beaks and domes and weird tension structures that produce little 
besides impossible interior space. The other extreme turns up in some 
national pavilions, where the story line or display has dragged the 
building limply behind it. Happily, between the two, there are a few 
buildings that have a good deal of architectural interest and integrity 


like those on the next four pages. 


Le Corbusier: fantasy or artistry? 

One of the talked about examples of experiment is Le Corbusier’s 
silver swirl for the Philips Company. Its shape, almost impossible to 
describe, is a sort of uninhibited twist that seems, at first glance, to 
suggest fair architecture at its most frivolous. But, as it becomes 
apparent on second reflection, Le Corbusier was more interested in the 
design problem than in high jinks: he saw a chance to make fantasy 
communicate. Philips’ management decided only a year ago to put on a 
display of light and sound at the Fair. They wanted a leading artist to 
build a home for the show, and the foremost contender, Le Corbusier, 
accepted on the condition that performance would also be under his 
direction. As months went by and ideas were brought up and tabled, the 
architect and Philips’ technicans decided that, whatever the final realiza- 
tion, the core of the pavilion would be a reception hall, round for the 
most flexible sound effects, and flanked by an entrance and exit. From 
this ground plan, M. Xenakis of Le Corbusier’s staff designed an enclosure 
based on two parabolas and one hyperbola interwoven continuously over 
the circle-with-projections. This was built as a thin-shell concrete struc- 
ture, spraved with aluminum paint. 

Because of the sculptural complexity of the exterior (whose form, 
although never clear, is provocative from all sides), visitors are usually 
amazed at the blandness of the interior. The only visible thing is the 
concrete ceiling, devoid of decoration except for 400 diamond-shaped 
loudspeakers. But this is, in the final analysis, proof of the architect's 
intent, for it was designed not as a showplace of architecture but as the 
enveloping background for the “poem” of light and sound produced by 
Le Corbusier and composer Edgar Varese. The actual impact of this 
performance we cannot report first hand, due to the fact that the architect 
missed his opening deadline by several weeks and this reporter could not 
do the same to a closing deadline. Those who have attended since the 
pavilion’s late May opening report reactions that extend from boundless 
enthusiasm to unbounded dismay, with the most pointed criticism 
directed not at its unconventionality but at the sometimes unprofessional 
use of cinematic technique. But whatever the artistic merit of the 
“poem,” it represents a unique venture at Expo ’58 a serious experi- 
ment in which architecture and display, fantasy and artistry, were 
allowed to grow from a single mind into a single entity. 
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FRANCE’S FIASCO 


Guillaume Gillet’s pavilion for France 
attracts attention by being bold 
hut not beautiful. The entire structure 


was designed to be lifted into the air by a 


single shaft (right). After many crises, the 


contractor channeled over half the weight 
of the skeleton onto the shaft, and it hovers 
like a grounded butterfly over the whole 
ite. However dramatic this attempt 

for an umbrella span, it accomplishes 
nothing that conventional techniques 


might not have done more economically. 
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2 DISPLAY: WAYS TO PLY THE SPACE WITHIN 


Norwegias perspective As much as a fair pavilion resembles a trade show in its technical par- 
ticulars, all sorts of special obstacles pop up during its creation: 

—Such displays have to be non-commercial, which means for all 
practical purposes that they must be evaluative, reflective, devoted to a 
review of a nation’s (or company’s) accomplishments and culture. Cul- 
tural evaluation is pretty abstract, especially for a designer seeking the 
broad appeal that a world’s fair exhibit must have. America wants to 
convey “diversity, struggle,” Russia is out to show “accomplishment,” 
Great Britain expresses “the meaning of tradition.””’ These ideas cannot 
be summed up in one object, one photo, one building. It takes mood, 
continuity, and cumulative impact to put them across. 

—Often the display designer is hard put for lively eye-catching mater- 
ial. The viewer, for his part, is soon wearied by the miles of photos and 
objects he must look at. As he goes from exhibit to exhibit, he is often 
lulled into a passive state in which it is hard to arouse even normal 
curiosity about the inanimate or unexplained. Because his attention has 
to be actively pursued, the appeal of animation becomes quite exaggerated 
for the designer — and poor and pointless use of animation in the long 
run drives the viewer even farther into his shell of passivity. The 
designer, whether he has to work with flat photos or with material that 
moves and squawks and performs minor miracles, needs to make this 
display so meaningful that it produces a live and lasting impression. 

—A remarkable amount of material shown by nations and industries 
has a similar hue. Most nations have agriculture to show, and machinery, 
and typical towns and typical people; many have fabrics, and ceramics, 
and small appliances and beautiful tablewares. Of course there are 
national colorations. Yet it is amazing how fast the prized products of 
Portugal and Israel, Mexico and Iran can begin to look suspicously alike. 
It is the designer’s miracle to make them appear as distinctive to the 
fair-worn eye as they really are. 

—Fitting a display to predetermined architecture appears to be an all 
too common fair problem. Many buildings are conceived as independent 
pieces of design, in forms that are justifiable as exteriors but opposed to 
good display practice. The dome or circular form, for instance, is clear 
and dramatic in itself, but consistently proves to be one of the hardest 
spaces to organize in its interior. Yet it is one of the favorite shapes of 
Fair architects. 

—Finally, among all other problems, is the one of overriding demand 
for originality. Being original does not necessarily mean being merely 
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SUCCESSFUL DISPLAY DEVICES COMMUNICATE 
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EMOTIONALLY AND VISUALLY 


Futurama iy miniature is General Motors’ 
feature in Transportation Bida. In center 
of ecrirenular gatlery, typical UU’. S. town is 
transformed hy transportation dreams of 
fhe future culminating in an electronically 
quided tri-lerel monorail system. 


bizarre (a certain number of designers always stand on their heads for 

attention and then wonder why nobody looks), but it does mean building 

up a personality that makes the exhibit as alive and memorable as a 

happy experience. This is invariably an emotional as much as an esthetic 

matter, as Mr. Wirkkala demonstrates in the intriguing mood of the 

display shown on pages 48-49. 

Most common failures 

Since many Brussels exhibitors have failed to hurdle these obstacles, it 

may be useful to sort out the most common technical ailments that seem 

to crop up on the fairgrounds this year: 

—Lack of a clear viewpoint to carry the personality of the exhibit 

—Poor communication: lack of clear labeling, layout, verbal expression 

—Over-emphasis on 2-dimensional material 

—Over-emphasis on objects per se, without legends to relate them to a 
central theme 

—Lack of verbal support for visual ideas (a failure that may be con- 
genital with designers, who are more sensitive to visual expression than 
most viewers) 

—Poor use of light, particularly failure to control daylight in order to 
create contrasts and focal points 

—Too much content, i.e. failure to differentiate, isolate and highlight 
ideas and objects for easy comprehension 

—Overdesign: making display devices more important than content 

Most frequent successes 

If the foregoing list pinpoints common shortcomings, it also suggests 

the success of those exhibits that do come off well. Some of these 

successes are scored by a skillful combination of architectural form and 

display ideas. This can be seen in the Netherlands pavilion (pages 46-47), 

where there is a happy union between lively and animated exhibits and 

the relatively informal buildings which follow but never dominate them. 

Other exhibits come across with the help of individual display devices, 

shown here and overleaf: they are as different as the material they set 

off, but they all clarify it, dramatize it, and help it to communicate at an 

emotional as well as visual level. 

Details like these help the exhibition designer solve his problems, help 
him make his exhibit sing. Yet we mustn’t forget that the average viewer 
sees (and should see) the content and not the device, the total picture 
and not the carefully conceived frame. 
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ON DISPLAY: A FEW OF THE PRODUCTS AND FITTINGS THAT CAUGHT OUR EYE AT BRUSSELS 


wve«ene 








Patterned tabletop (Wirkkala, Fin- 


land is cut from laminated wood block. 


Double-dialed fie clock (IBM) tells 


time to the split second hy radio siqnals 
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ing base of aluminum and black steel. 














Custom-designed reading stands (Ge) 


many have steel projecting lights. 


‘“‘Midsummer Poles” /)); Nanny Still (Finland 





Electronic bathroom (Jules Weydts, Belgium replaces valves with simple pushbuttons 
recessed stainless frame with snap-up front. One button controls temperature of water, 


into bowl from slits under rim. Syste m operates hathtuh by remote control if desired. 
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3 FIVE MAJOR PAVILIONS AND HOW THEY GREW 


On the next ten pages we present five pavilions whose 
architecture and display add up to a special kind of 
appeal. (There are others equally worth mentioning 
Austria and Mexico particularly, if space permitted.) 
The five are by no means confined to a single style, 
vet show a consistency in the way they create that 
valuable impression—individuality. The sixth, U.S.S.R., 
is included as an important contrast of approach. 
How a nation mobilizes its talent to create sucl 
exhibits often has a visible effect on the result. Most 





pavilions required the collaboration of several artistic 
originators, often chosen because they represented 
different views rather than sympathetic ones. With 
national policies and budgets to consider, each country 
arrived at these decisions by its own machinations. 
Here are a few comparisons, based on interviews with 
10 national exhibitors, on how their pavilions grew : 
Finance: Majority avoided financial help from private 
industry, reporting no difficulty obtaining government 
appropriations (except one-year delays for Austria, 
U.S.A.). France and Switzerland accepted some indus- 
trial support for specific displays. 

Organization: Britain turned problem over in 1954 to 
existing government exhibition staff, which spent 2!» 
vears on planning and design. Germany devoted 12 
months to organizing, 15 to design planning. U.S.A. 
organized in 2 months, designed in 6. Israel, also start- 





ing in 1956, planned and designed in 2 months. 

Architecture and display: Austria and Switzerland 
chose architects by competition, others left choice to 
commissioner or exhibition director. Sharp line divides 
nations that designed displays along with architec- 





ture (Britain, Germany, Mexico, Austria), and those 
who brought in designers when building was complete 
(France, Israel, U.S.A.). Most designers selected con- 


tent of displays; Germany had a jury. 




















YUGOSLAVIA’S YOUTHFULNESS 
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Boks, Vanden Brock, Bakema & Rietveld. architects. 
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FINLAND’S FOREST GLADE 
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ITALY’S INTIMATE VILLAGE 


With its “wri lage” of white windowless concrete cubes 
stepping up a hillside toward a single vertical building, Italy looks back to a native tradition of 
modest architecture. Only in that crowning hall, containing nothing but polished marble 
underfoot, an oversized chandelier overhead, and atew elegant showcase 
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there any effort at monumentality. 
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THE CASE OF THE USSR: 


Heavilu-visited USSR par wion is hig, 
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DEFYING OUR NOTIONS OF GOOD DISPLAY, DO THEY COMMUNICATE AND PERSUADE? 


. Facts on how Russia organized its pavilion were not to be had for the 
asking, other than the report that 18 separate Ministries were author- 
ized to choose and display material in their respective areas. The results, 
shown here, baffle many a western eve and perhaps (to judge by the 
pavilions of satellites nearby) even an eastern-oriented eye. 

Some Americans have been impressed by the strong-arm quality of 
the Russian exhibit, assuming it is more effective than our own soft-sell. 
Many others, more significant to us, tend to dismiss Russia as an artistic 
fiasco. This is a tempting conclusion, but it is hardly sound to dismiss 
the mighty Soviet because her visual skill is nil, her showmanship 
pompous and her taste sour by our lights. The Russians clearly don’t 
give a hang about niceties of display, about creating a work of art or 
even just an eve-appealing exhibit. So to evaluate their efforts by our 
esthetic vardstick doesn’t tell us they are not actually succeeding. 

But in buving a multi-million dollar ticket to the Brussels Fair, 
USSR officials aren’t out just for the ride. They obviously expect 
their exhibit to pay off by maintaining Russian prestige where it exists, 
and attracting new sympathies. Their object, more than most nations at 
Brussels, is persuasion. It seems valid, then, to look past the confused, 
heavy-handed first impression and ask, in good dialectic fashion, do 
their ends justify their means? 

A glimpse behind the lines 

Puffing up the hundred-some steps that put the Russian pavilion above 
the rest of the Fair world, we couldn’t help anticipating what would be, 
for us and millions of visitors, the first free glimpse at life behind 
enemy lines. (Our first real glimpse turned out to be a busy souvenir 
stand, one of many around the pavilion and grounds that suggest Russia 
is financing the whole frosty affair from the sale of 10¢ samovars.) 
Once we had passed a gaint statue of a worker polished to a high shine, 
these are the feelings that answered our anticipation: 

The Soviets, with all eyes still on filling requirements, measure 
accomplishments only in terms of units. Percentages of increase in 
health, education, production, are impressive when readable. Statistics 
on number of artists and musicians, number of engagements and prizes 
won, number of teeth pulled and operations performed, are interesting. 
Boldly stated goals are admirable: “Our aim is for every family to own 
its own apartment.” 

But is the evidence persuasive? Model apartments in golden-oak and 
khaki-carpet style, reproduced by the million, are filled to bursting with 
bulbous wood furnishings that seem to have neither traditional roots 
nor contemporary justification. Models of vast housing projects show 
poorly planned, barren, regimented barracks towns, unenlightened by the 
most basic principles of community planning. These are units for the 
Minister’s record, not homes for human habitation. 

— Achievement is equated to size: Russia shows off the world’s 
largest hydroelectric station, an enormous gear cutter, automatic lathe, 





earthmovers of dynosaurean proportions. Everywhere the scale of ex- 
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hibits, ideas and space is inhuman, the proportion uncomfortable. 

— Products show the current state of technical achievement: Russia 
can make radios, tv, instruments just like ours. Copies, in fact. They 
make no claim to originality —no need to, because the copies work. 
But ironically, they have copied the worst models of 20 years ago (their 
esthetic apparently appeals to Russians now) and have adopted all the 
old crudeness of function and operation as well. 

-The pavilion itself, a physical and psychological imposition on 
people, is also a copy, this time where a copy doesn’t work. It tries to be 
monumental, but without artistic control of proportion, scale and ele- 
gance, it is just too big. It emulates a kind of western modernism that it 
doesn’t understand. It conveys the same qualities about the Soviet that 
pervade the interior—it is institutional, dehumanized, lacking creative 
traditions of its own, it has taken on, instead, the least appealing habits 
of its opponents. It stands in ironic contrast to the authenticity of the 
Japanese (opposite page) normally stereotyped as copiers. 
Persuasion or a play on fear? 

This, at least, is what the Soviet display conveyed to us. The significant 
point is this: the underlying and overlying message is not at odds with 
the insensitive means of presentation; conceivably it is the spirit as 
much as the design that makes the pavilion distasteful to many viewers, 
while those who already sympathize with the message should find 
the technique no deterrent. Because Russia plays on fears of power 
and strength, other viewers may be struck by it, but not necessarily won. 
Because it plays on images of size, they may be impressed — but not 
necessarily convinced. In short, communication is not equal to persuasion. 

We suspect that the Russians are so used to telling people what’s 
what that by now they have lost the knack of persuading. We have 
an image of 18 Ministers, each putting together his super-statis- 
tical report for the others, each so busy proving his own worth to the 
Premier that he forgot that the world was looking on too — and judging 
as people back home never judge. The Minister-designers have no cap- 
tive audience at Brussels, a small fact that they overlooked in the way 
they put together their displays. While half a dozen exhibitors around 
them tell their stories with means that are at once artistic and popular, 
the Russians stand almost alone in their indifference to design. 

At home this is their own business, but it seems to us that they 
can ill afford to reveal this indifference to a watching World’s Fair: it 
reveals, quietly but directly, a government that has no use for human 
sensibilities. In the free world, reaching those sensibilities is the crux 
of any communications — be it propaganda or pure display. 
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The effect of 


pulsating movement, creating the illusion of 


tubes covered by fibrous material 


a living organism, is achieved by controlled 
blue light traveling around the base of 

the structure at 15 rotations per minute, 

and to perform this, as well as to light the model 
in general, a mile of electric wiring is used 
Since the plastic acts as a light-gatherer, the 
interior of the cell appears luminously alive 


and glows against its black surrounding space. 


The poet William Blake, proclaiming the 
primacy of inventiveness and inspired design 
over hypostatized fact, said: “What is now 
proved was once only imagined.” The 

model does not “prove” anything, but it does 
imagine with great graphic inventiveness: the 
plastic shapes and forms evoke a surrealist world. 
In fact, because it was difficult conceiving in 
the round what no one yet has ever seen, 
Burtin found in surrealism a kind of 
unconscious, or prescient, visualization of some 
of the elements he needed for constructing the 
cell. So that although his model is based 
chiefly on medical slides and photomicrographs, 

it relates itself to (and visually corroborates 
the weird and fantastic vocabulary of 
surrealism’s imaginary shapes, making those 
once far-fetched and “unreal’’ images now 
appear tame, “real’’, and surprisingly 
natural—seeming demonstration, 


once again, that nature imitates art 
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A section of the outer “skin” of the cell 
the membrane that covers the cytoplasmic 
structure. 


(Not used in magnified model.) 
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[he complete cell: the simple elements combine to form a complex organic whole 




































The very young man pictured here in 
a moment of intense concentration, 
looks as if he’s hard at work—and in 
fact he is He’s also, quite obviously, 
it play, but this is no contradiction. 
For a child’s play, say the experts, is 
his work, and toys are his tools. 

What is a child’s work? It is the 
challenging and fascinating task of de- 
veloping himself—from learning to 
reach for and grasp a simple object, te 
building a radio that really works. But 
he is also building a world one that 
approximates, ever more closely as he 
grows older, the “real” one 

And since toys are designed for chil- 
dren by grown-ups, the kinds of devel- 
opment they encourage reflect the at- 
titudes of the grown-ups’ world—in 
terms of the things that are constant 
in children’s play. (The Normans, for 
instance, provided their young lordlings 
with equipment for miniature jousts. 

This is apparent in obvious ways: 
the year that saw the launching of 
Sputnik also saw the launching of a 
galaxy of miniature rockets, missiles, 
even sputnik-shaped radios; now the 
latest headlines restore status to con- 
ventional ship and plane models: “Fol- 
low the Middle East crisis, with your 
own fleet of actual models,” a sign in 
a toy store window urges. Science toys 
have gained a new significance: they 
“develop future scientists.” 

All this is more than opportunistic 
merchandising. When play with wooden 
boats and crane trucks is said to bring 
about “insight into inter-community 
dependence,” and almost every toy is 
labeled “educational,”’ one may well won- 
der to what anxieties of the consumer 
the toy business is, consciously or not, 
catering. 

Now, toys have always been educa- 
tional (as any object is to a child 
What is new is this conscious—even 
self-conscious formulation of their 
purpose. Also new is the fact that this 
purpose for which the toy is designed is 


not mere “fun”: learning is part of 


A review of what the market offers, some suggestions of what the market can bear 


the play. If this seems obvious, it was 
not always thus. The moralistic Vic- 
torians, for instance, could’ take 
pleasure in the fascination of the thing 
in itself (the mechanical toy, for in- 
stance). When they had a “message” 
it was superimposed: magic lantern 
slides may have depicted biblical sub- 
jects, but the fun was in the “magic.” 

But toys reflect more than surface 

values. It has taken, it seems, a so- 
ciety noted for its passiveness to pro- 
duce a kind of toy designed specifically 
for the child’s active participation: the 
construction toy. Moreover, an age 
which has seen increasing regimenta- 
tion (whether via mass media or con- 
trol of “the masses”) has seen the 
development of another special kind of 
toy, designed specifically to stimulate 
the child’s imagination. 
However, as the books of Robert 
Paul Smith attest, a child’s imagination 
needs little prodding to discover that 
anything can be a plaything. Indeed, 
perhaps the best and most real train of 
all was a line-up of dining room chairs; 
perhaps the best playhouse was by the 
same chairs, roofed over with a sheet. 

Today, we offer playhouses which 
consist simply of masonite panels com- 
plete with holes to crawl through. But 
a hole is something to discover, as well 
as to crawl through, and suggests ac- 
ess to a secret place, a hideaway. 
When all this is so openly given, isn’t 
the essential part of the experience 
taken away? Play is exploration of 
things, discovery of relationships, then 
manipulation of these things to turn 
1 discovery (that, for instance, chairs 
can be a train) into a working reality. 
By an odd coincidence, this is what the 
designer often does, too. 

Since a toy is simply a thing that 
is played with, things designed for 
other purposes, like clocks and locks 
and electric plugs, may make admirable 
toys (at least from a child’s point of 
view). Now a curious switch is bring- 
ing the improvised toy full circle. Tak- 








by NINA KLIPPEL 


ing their cue from the children, manu- 
facturers offer take-apart clocks, plastic 
plugs and outlet panels, lock boards 
consisting of little doors fastened with 
different types of standard hardware. 

“The toy plays with the child,” one 
toymaker has observed. Implicit here 
are some of the challenges to the de- 
signer and a hint of why children 
need things designed to be toys. The toy 
says, “Play with me.” It even says, 
“Come, I'll show you how.” If the 
improvised toy represents discovery, 
the actual toy represents a stimulus 
toward certain given activities. (Infin- 
ite possibility is too much for even the 
adult mind. . 

So, one problem confronting the de- 
signer is how many play possibilities 
a toy should allow. Sometimes a single 
action gets a result that is satisfying 
in itself; bang a peg and a bell rings, 
pull a rubber band and a disk spins 
into space. Sometimes a toy goes 
through the years with a child: what 
changes is the way he plays with it. 

Related to this is the question of 
realism. Sometimes it is suggestive 
of kinds of play, sometimes merely 
stultifying. One kindergarten supplier 
offers, among other things, two sets of 
dolls: one is a highly abstract family, 
carved in wood; another, a set of rub- 
ber figures, garbed according to their 
social roles (policeman, nurse, etc.). To 
the first set, many children objected 
that they belonged in a museum! But 
the second group is equally—if differ- 
ently—limited, since it represents not 
people but functions of people. 

The toy is, par excellence, a designed 
product. But it reverses the usual de- 
sign procedure, which starts with a 
given function; here the function (that 
is—the activity) is likely to be in- 
vented before, during and (by the 
child) after the toy is designed. In- 
deed, whatever the design elements— 
sight, sound, motion—the child’s imag- 
inaiton is one of them and one which 
the designer’s imagination must match. 
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| become design, as in the polyethy- 
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areas where a child’s imagina 
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same freedom to the designer The 


nursery may, for instance, be the last 


outpost of whimsy. The gay little train 


is in the tradition of the fancifully- 
decorated folk toy: but as the face on 
the engine woefully attests, whimsy re- 


quires a sure nan 1 
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“Huffy Puffy” train. Fisher-Price, $4.95 


Pane l Builde - 


The 


Gilbert Co., $17.98. 


Toy Tinkers, $7.95 


CONSTRUCTION TOYS 


Children have always put things to- 


gether, to make something else or just 
for the fun of “building.”” What is new 


is the presenc:—and the range—of sets 


of shapes designed for the purpose of 
being put together. The shapes the de- 


signer chooses (or invents) can lead the 


child in one direction or another 


toward making definite objects, or 


toward building for its own sake 
For instance, Rig-a-jig, with its seven 
shapes and colors than 


seven more 


most kits provide) tends toward fantasy 
structures. So, in a different way, do the 
dowels from Creative Playthings: the 
asymetric placing of the holes suggest 
abstract ar- 

Tor 


(the spool 


or perhaps determine 
The 
just two basic shapes 
the 


whimsical 


rangements. classic Tinker 
with 
can be made into a 


and dowel 


“anything” or a_ definite 
Tinker Toy 
1914; this 
first new addition: the perforated panel. 
the toy didn't 


but merchandising did: the panels made 


“something.” has been 


around since vear saw its 


Seemingly require it 
possible stepping up from a $5 top price 
to an $8 set. 

Basic design of the Erector set hasn't 
changed much over the years, either; 
but, as photo of rocket launcher shows, 
it has kept pace with the times. Addition 
of parts makes the difference, and also 
permits a price ladder that starts at 
$1.98 and moves skyward to $69.98 and 
probably beyond. 

Abstract 


their 


parts make up “real” 
that 


make a variety of them. On the other 


can 


things; virtue is they can 


House of Cards. Tigrett, $1.00 


like Kenner’s 
turnpike builder, produce just one thing, 


hand, sets bridge-and- 
and use realistic parts. (Kenner also has 
which imitates 


Such 


a girder-and-panel set, 


curtain-wall construction. sets 
are just a few steps away from model- 
making; their point, as distinguished 
but from 


the fun 


not only from models some 


other construction kits, is that 

doesn't end with the building 

House of 
Arnold 
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Little 
Builder 


the 


and 
Arnold's 


combine 


Eames’ Cards 
like 


(shown on 


Toy, 
fun 
of building with that of further play 
The secret is in the kind of shape used, 
(which is the natural equivalent of a 
the kind of as- 
itself 


wall, a roof, etc.) and 


sembly, which is tempting in 
Eames’ toys, however, raise a question: 
how much decoration is desirable in a 
toy—especially one designed as a prop 
for dramatic play, i.e., a house or a 
garage? There may be a danger of the 
becoming an esthetic object 
that is, 
it becomes that, it stops being a toy. 

The Uni-Blocks 


approach. Here the designer 


toy’s 
a thing in itself. The moment 
show an interesting 
seems to 
have been concerned with a problem in 
joining, and the shape that results has 
an inevitable logic. However, such a 
shape has little relation to the objects 
that are made with it, and give them an 
artificial look which is quite different 
the the 
Tinker Toy. The set won an award from 


from suggestiveness of, say, 


Koppers’, and quite properly so: it is 


not often that a material is so intrinsic 
to a design as the polyethlene is here. 





Rig-a-Jig. Landfield Co., $1.00 up ni-Blocks. Vanguard Toy Co., $1.00 and up 


Bridge and Turnpike set. Kenner Products, $3.00 and $5.00 The Little T oy. Tigrett, $1.98, 














THE WORLD OF HOME 


Why do little girls love dolls? 
As immutable, it seems, as the 
of nature is the law that makes 
girls want to be like little mothers 
doll is to cherish or to punist when 
she’s bad) and it does? 
made of china, plastl or an old 
this intimate 
But why do lit 
One answel and 
a designer gain al 
ol a great many 
“demand” so mu 
a whole 
Imaginatly 
chronically ill ll, with 
malady, would be neither 
stimulating, but merely depre 
The dolls shown here presen 
sible answers ) n problem 
much, and whi: cind, of realism 
sirable. But the answers are framed 
terms of the question, desirable for 
what ?—since they represent two kinds 
of play (and, of course, very different 
age groups 
Kin to Raggedy Ann and Andy, the 
family « ffed dolls from Creative 
Playthings have not lost charm with 
their gain in respectability; but they 
have added, or at least enhanced, a fun 
tion. With the life-size figures (there’s 
a father and brother, to children can 
play ou 
Tail alone might be 
a plaything, to a little girl 
Dollikin may represent an excess 
notion of “glamour,” but to the pre 
teenage fashion designer (whose num- 
bers are legion she could make an 


admirable model—and a stimulus—for 














ng experiments. The fact that she 


jointed is helpful here: but it 1s not 





imilarly jointed though 
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tne walst were the rage abou 









fifty vears ago, when Edison designed 
a phonograph for one of them 
Realism—in the form of miniaturiza 
tion—has its place, and nowhere more so 
than in housekeeping equipment. In 
makers like 


are only following a long tradition with 


Revere and Bissell 












thelr miniature wares; so are tne 





makers of stoves that really work (the 






little cast-iron ones of another age did, 


too and of tiny washing machines 







whose counterpart Was a4 not-so-tiny 
wooden tub and scrubbing board. 
In 


been out of the q iestion if only be 


doll furniture, replicas have always 



















cause their cost would be prohibitive 
but traditional styles continue to dom- 


inate the scene. Taking exception to 
















this, Belle Kogan has designed a line 
amed furniture for Watko, 


of metal-f 













In an attempt to capture a contemporary 
flavor. Early Americana finds its way 
into the doll house too, via Dave Kauf- 
man’s design for Colorforms. This, of 
course, uses a familiar construction toy 
technique to provide added fun: even 
lamps and candelabra must be fitted 
into the appropriate surfaces. 
Designing for little girls raises the 


question: What things does she want 






that are “just like mother’s” and what 


things does she want that project her 






fantasies”? In a world of mothers, babies 


and friends, not only sick dolls and cud- 






dly ones, but magnificently impressive 





ones—less to love than to admire as 









‘“princesses’’—are Important personages 











Dollikin. Uneeda Doll Company, $11.95 
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Family of Dolls. $7.75-$17.75. De signed by 


Revere Miniatures. Sets 


of 6, $1.50-$2.50 








Russel W) ight 
Ideal Toy, $3.00 
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THE WORLD BEYOND 


Every era has its appropriate toy 
weapons, transportation toys, and mi 
cellaneous zooming objects. Seen in the 
F. A. O. Schwartz window above is the 
most recent: the paraphernalia of space 
exploration. It is clear that, to the toy 
industry, the boom of missiles and the 
beep of satellites sound like nothing so 
much as the jingling of cash registers 

Some of the best designers in the 
business (though not the toy business 
have had a hand in the new toys. The 
space station, made from a design exe- 
cuted by Wernher von Braun for Dis- 
ney; the atomic cannon, made to army 
blueprints; and models of Kraffte Eh- 
ricke designs for space vehicles (not 
shown) are typical offerings. 

The toys on this page show some of 
the effects of the widespread use of 
plastics. Now, for the first time, literal 
realism is possible, and things as com- 
plex as a space station can be put to- 
gether by a child with ease and dis 
patch. A child is provided with more 
models, faster—but he may accordingly 
value them less. Assembling-by-num- 
bers, he may not know that there is a 
satisfaction in the long and exacting art 
of making a model (and he will have to 
hunt to find the old type of kit). Having 
things whose value may be dubious, not 
knowing that there is a value in making 
something (however short of “realism” 
his efforts may fall), he may turn out 
to bea poor little rich boy 

The toy designer working in this area 
will be concerned largely with problems 
of safety, or of imitating kinds of 
things or processes—the satellite train 
is an example of the first, a sonically- 
controlled train (not shown), an ex- 
ample of the second; or he may adapt 


an authentic object to a toy’s function 


as in the Colt opposite. 














A/pha-l Ballistic Missile. Scientifie 


Products Compa uy. 34.08 


Disney Space Station. Strombeck-Becker, $1.00 


jtomie Cannon. Ideal Toy Corporation, $8.00 





Satellite Train. Kusan-Auburn, $49.50 
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For modern Westerners (j.9.). an authentic tou: the Colt .45 


he t nd ! the design of object ‘Fanning” was developed by the old- 
that look like authentic ones, but work time gunfighters as a way of getting off 
different \ case in point is Mattel’s a barrage of shots from the single 





Fanner 50 cap pistol, shown above action Colt .45. They did this by holding 




























ngside fan origin the Colt down the trigger and running the heel 
15 of the hand back and forth over the 
Here the al product design situa hammer, to make it slap against the cyl- 
n Wa reversed: the appearance wi: inder; this was faster than coc king 
rigidly fixed, but the function had to b Transposing this action to a single- 
hanged: a gun that looked and acted action cap pistol would have been no 
ike the Colt had to shoot caps instead problem. But a_ single-action pistol 
f bullets. Two basic problems wer means death today from a merchandi:- 
nvolved. First, the workings of the cap ing standpoint. Toy pistols now have a 
pistol had to be accommodated in the double action (what voungster wants to 


logical sections. This meant re-shaping cock a hammer each time he shoots his 
certain parts of the gun, but whenever quarry dead?). So, a new firing mecha- 


design variation was introduced, its nism had to be devised, which had 


basis was another “Western-type” pis double action but still could be fanned 
tol, usually another Colt With all this, designers Carson- 
The second problem grew out of the Roberts spent over 2000 man hours on 


special merchandising feature of the research and experimentation. They 
gun which recognizes the new type of even designed an appropriate holster, 
Western hero and provides the weapor made of unadorned, real saddle leather, 


appropriate to this rugged, realistic and cut away at the neck for a fast 





image. This was to make a cap pistol draw and complete with rawhide legtie 































































Play Tiles 





Halsam. 











QUIET SKILLS....... 


Some toys are things in themselves 
the play is in the toy; some are instru 
ments toward play, but not in them 
selves playthings; some combine attrib 
utes of both. Here are toys of all three 
types; what distinguishes them from 
those shown earlier in their emphasis 
on some form of creative activity 

John F. Dickinson’s Paint-a-Puppet 
is a bold attempt to combine two kinds 
of creative play—painting and drama 
tizing. The puppet provides the kind of 
limitation that children need it 1s a 
framework for the imagination without 
being a barrier. 

Elements for pattern-making consti- 
tute the other two toys whose aim is 
“creativity.” The Peg Board Play Tiles 
set, seeking the best of both worlds, in 
cludes door and window elements along 
with the geometric shapes of its pegged 
plastic tiles. 

Colorforms offers more shapes and 
colors, and a fast and easy technique 
the soft plastic pieces simply adhere 
to the plastic board. It seems to be a 
new edition of sets which used to be 
made with felt pieces, and which had 
larger parts and more variety in shapes 
The felt pieces adhered to a fuzzy board 
in the same way the plastic ones adhere 
to the shiny one; handling the felt, 
which had weight and texture, was part 
of the fun. On today’s market, Color 
forms, designed by Harry Kislevitz, of 
fers more design possibilities and 


greater freedom than most kits 


The tool-as-toy is Mirro’s Electri 
Drill Kit. The problems of designing 
grown-up objects as toys (the drill is 
for 4 to 8 years olds) center around 
providing a maximum.of realistic fun 
with a maximum of safety. Thus, all the 
attachments of the battery-powered drill 
“really go’—even if, like the rubbe1 
bits, they don’t work. (Harmless ones, 
like buffer and paint mixer, do work 
Drill has pistol grip and trigger switch, 
“just like Dad’s.”’ 

The plastic molding set, on the other 
hand, is not a toy, but a tool for toy- 
making. Descended from the outfit for 
making lead soldiers, this set has an 
important safety feature: the plastic, 
which is melted and then pressed 
through the hopper, is fed directly into 
the mold. 






The playground is a very special kind 


of place Stripped of the things of na- 





ire, it must do more than simply re 





place them. For the designer, here is a 





special kind of challenge and an Op- 







portunity. Because the equipment he 
provides exercises not only the child’s 


body but also his imagination, it offers 








free play to the designer's imagination, 
and to his sensitivity to shapes. (And 
nee a playground Se ilpt ire May De 


ill the decoration a planner’s budget 






cal nclude, it has an added role 


The Saddle Slide, from Playground 





Associates, is a case in point. Its shape 










made to be climbed on or crawled 
But it 


is also designed to suggest a horse o1 











nder, to be slid on or straddled 

















vered wagon, a mountain or a boat 





Current thinking regards playground 






equipment not as simple exercise devices 


but as props for imaginative play of 










which physical activity Is one element 






Ideally, a playground should provide 


changes of pace—from group activ- 






ties to those that can be enjoved indi- 














idually, and from big, versatile units 









o those which are both smaller and 








more limited in scope. Such objects as 





the Riders, from Creative Playthings, 
fill this kind of a need 









The Helical Slide, designed by Frank 
LaPrelle, gives the conventional one a 
couple of new twists, and supplies an 


important safety feature: a grille at the 






top of the spiral stair inside the cage 





makes the child get on the slide in a 





seated position. Fiberglass slide, with 
its colored balls providing a gay, festive 


note, 1s one of the rare pieces of out- 





door equipment which use color. 





Even “locomotion” toys have kept 





| abreast of current thinking, in the 





different ways evidenced here. The 





Bimbo Ferrari has an _ Italian-made 





body, friction drive, and a $400 price 


tage; the $12.95 Tumble Tub, designed 





by Barbara Sigerson, whirls and spins 





and travels at breathtaking speeds. Our 







guess is that the kids in the status 
symbol would trade it for one ride in the 


tub—where you have to work to make 





it move. Tub can’t tip, because of design 


of steel bottom, which has smaller dia- 






meter than sides; turned rims prevent 
pinched fingers. (This tub, which can 


be used anywhere, is not to be confused 





with snow-sliding disks. 


AND ENERGETIC ONES 


Riders n colored reinforced concrete. Creative Playthings, S85 each 










From Playground Assoc., 


$710 











Helical Slide. Creative Playthings, $595 Racer. Gerald Colombi, $395.95 


Tumble Tub. Allwork Manufacturing Company, $12.95 

































WORLD OF SCIENCE 


The gyroscope is the science toy par 
excellence: the fun is in the doing and 
the looking; the learning is built-in 

The Atomotron, which comes with a 
kit to demonstrate the workings of 
static electricity, has been used i: 
schools; but making and watching thes« 
reactions is fun by itself 

New equipment brings star-gazing 
down to earth. The Star Finder has con 
stellations illuminated on plexiglas pan 
els, and a built-in compass. Authenti 
telescopes are sold as kits, ¢« omplete witl 
tripod, carrying case, and astronomy 
manuals. Even a city youngster can 
glimpse the stars via his own plane 
tarium 

Newest in chemistry sets is one de 
signed especially for girls, from its pink 

¥ box to the study it emphasizes: biology 

live shrimp eggs are included) and the 
chemistry of home economics 

If paleontology is the rage, it’s prob- 
ably because plastic has made possible 

like Tyran 


the fun of 


reconstruction of creatures 








nosaurus Rex—and shown 


handling those lovely little bone shapes 


Jr. Planetariui Harmonic Reed, VU oonscope’ telescope Also Magic Star Finder. Gilbert, $7.98 
$9.95 with battery,$19.95 electric from Harmonic Reed, $14.95 





Today. if y sk someone in. the 


ind str about design, he will dis- 


and psychology—or mer- 


The toy 


safety 


chandising may be a designed 


prod ict, but the concept of it as such 
as vet to mature 

Perhaps its maturity will be hastened 
the Koppers (om- 
The 


fact that this year Koppers inaugurated 


events as 


DY sucn 


pany’s Design Competition. very 


tovs as a subject for its annual plastics 


design competition (to alternate, bien- 


with housewares) is interesting 


What 


opportunity it affords fon 


is more important, perhaps, is the 
nsible 


is vear, William Goldsmith 


resp 
criticism; th 

the sole designer on the judging panel 
lack of 


n and reliance on miniature 


noted manufacturers creative 


coples 


le, the consumer Is being ed- 


fat that 


act la chiidren need 


an American Toy In 
kinds of 
The Toy 


iidance Council carries on such a pro- 


pamphlet) and to the 


they need at each age 


too, and points out safety and 


+S Design of guns, 


for instance, involves spring action that 


ensures a safe speed for projec tiles, and 


barrels that will shoot only the pro- 


jectile provided.) All this activity seems 
to have paid off: last year toy sales rose 
to over 1!» billion dollars. 


Tovs are “documents of life,”’ as some- 


said, 


teristic 


some of 


Te 0 


one has and they reveal 


our chara preoccupations 


often, where design is used consciously 


it aims at visual attraction—and mech- 


anical ingenuity. Texture, weight, and 


general are often 


the 


tactile qualities in 


negle ted or, where SO ight, alm 


in negative: to keep the child from hurt 


ing himself. Significantly, while visual 
and mechanical elements can sometimes 

zed, sensuous ones elude formu- 
vet without them a child’s world 


is subtly impoverished 


ry anyone's 
Moreover, inaptly used 
child’s 
make 


The 


materials can 


offend a sense of logis flimsy 


ones can even a good toy seem 


trivial point is simply this: toys 


exist to be / andled, but are often de- 


signed merely to be 


If this lack seems 


n anipulate d 


all the more « 


urilous 


in an age when educators have seen fit 


provide nursery school childret with 
kits,” it is not the only 
Here, the 


tendency toward ever-greater realism is 


texture 
irony of the toy business. 
countered by toys that are increasingly 
abstract. The purpose of one—if super- 
realism has a purpose, and is not merely 
the carefree application of manufac- 
introduce the 


the 


turing techniques—is to 


child to things as they really are; 


purpose of the other is to stimulate his 


imagination. All this is well and good: 


but 1f the area in between seems virtu- 


ally untouched, it may be because we 


have forgotten that true realism has 


little to do with replica reproduction, 


and that abstraction (which implies 


“from” 
The 


vividly 


is not the same as simplifica- 


tion film on toy 


that the 


recent Eames 
trains 


kind 


train” 


demonstrates 


which seems most real—as “a 


and as “‘a toy’”—is one in which 


authentic elements are heightened by 
being abstracted and formalized 
Whatever 


something to be played with. Whateve1 


else a toy may be, is 


its functions, its essential one is what it 


always was: to delight. 
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The character of the geography... 
grandeur of landscape, perhaps 


even the rarity of mountain air... 


contributes to freedom of outlook at ASPEN 


by DON WALLANCE 





The staggering range of material covered at the &th 
annual International Design Conference, held at As- 
pen, Colorado, June 22nd to 29th, was related to one 
major theme: the total man-made environment, and 
the forces that shape it—for better or worse. As Dr. 
E. A. 


keynote address, the object was “to see things whole 


Gutkind, architect and planner, put it in his 


to break down the barriers between the arts, 

between art and life, between individual disciplines,”’ 
to “look at the world simultaneously through the micro- 
scope and the telescope. ee 

For the industrial designer whose nose has been 
worn flat by the grindstone of annual model changes 
and the Big Sell, the conference provided a chance to 
look up and see, in a broader perspective, the world 
he is helping to create. If the result was more stimulus 
than comfort, more questions than answers, this is one 
of Aspen’s uniquely useful functions. For this confer- 
ence is virtually the only collective effort made by in 
dustrial] designers, architects, landscape designers, en- 
gineers, business men, city planners, painters and 
sculptors to view their own fields within the total con- 
text of art and society. The very geographical location 
of Aspen and the grandeur of its landscape—perhaps 
even the rarity of its high-altitude air—contribute to 
bréadth and freedom of outlook. At times the discus- 
sions may tend to become diffuse, academic, even 
against the vear-round background of the “practical” 

utopian. Yet this is a risk worth taking for the sake 
of the stimulation, the insights, the cross-fertilization 
of ideas. For a designer, nothing is more practical. 

The conference was guided by James M. Fitch, act- 
ing chairman of the conference executive committee: 
Garrett Eckbo, chairman of the program committee; 
and Herbert Pinzke, chairman of the arrangements 
committee and conference moderator. An active and 
full program was divided into three major “cycles” 
1) Art and Science—the Tools, 2) Man and Nature— 
Physical Problems, 3) Individual and Community— 
Social Problems. These general sessions were followed 
by smaller seminars in which the conferees could ques- 
tion or take issue with the speakers. As might have 
been expected, it was in these smaller seminar sessions 
that some of the liveliest, most provocative discussions 
took place. 





Although the speakers—coming from six countries 
were strikingly diverse in professional background, 
outlook, and national origin, they were able to find 
common ground in several important areas. This com- 
mon ground gave the rather amorphous subject matter 
such coherence and unity as it had. The conference was 
permeated by what might, in a loose and non-dogmatic 
sense, be termed humanism. For the main focus was 


~: 


not on formalist esthetics, precious hair splitting or 
commercial expediency, but on people, their needs and 
their aspirations. The importance of seeing things in 
context—relationship-mindedness, rather than object- 
mindedness — underlay all of the discussion. The 
much-bombarded target was the chaotic anarchy of the 
man-made outdoor and indoor landscape; the villains 
were the economic and social forces behind it; the 
heroes were Dr. Harvey Wheeler’s 
and Dr. C. Wright | Mills 


planners, designers, firtists and technicians who are 


“symbol-makers” 
“cultural workmen’’—the 
trving to bring order and beauty out of the contem- 
porary banality and confusion. One of the conference 
Mill’s 


forces that frustrate the designer, and his perceptive 


high points was provocative analysis of the 
view of what an unfrustrated designer might be like. 

To this writer it seemed that among the most re- 
warding aspects of Aspen were the informal contacts 
and the personalities of the conferees. The imagina- 
tion and affection of the entire conference was cap- 
tured by 75-year-old Walter E. Packard, an economist 
and conservationist with the face of Mr. Every-Ameri- 
can. Mr. Packard’s approach had the democratic fresh- 
ness, vigor and grass-roots quality of the American 
intellectual at his best, and the international outlook 
of a man who has worked all over the world in the 
interest of human welfare. Packard’s discussion of the 
world’s material, social and political problems con- 
tained not a word about “design,” vet one felt that the 
basic design problems that were discussed might never 
be solved until the kind of world he envisioned was 
realized. On the last day of the conference everyone in 
the big tent rose to his feet in a gesture of tribute to 
a dedicated human being and youthful spirit. 

After exploring ways in which the effectiveness of 
future conferences might be enhanced, the executive 
committee and some of the conferees found a strong 
feeling that subjects should be less generalized and 
diffuse, and that there should be some means of trans- 
lating conference talk into action. The result was a 
decision to devote future conferences to subjects more 
specific and limited, and to explore them in depth. The 
9th conference, to be held in Aspen next year, will deal 
with communication. It will be called “Between Man 
and Man.” Graphic designer Morton Goldsholl is pro- 
gram chairman. As a means of implementing confer- 
ence ideas, a proposal was drawn up and read to the 
conference by Dan Defenbacher, calling for the forma- 
tion of an international congress of design to bring all 
design disciplines into one organization concerned with 
the broad problems common to them all and with pro- 
motion the many serious and complex objectives of 
the International Design Conference. 





Don Wallance, shown attending the conference as 


participant and reporter, is an industrial designer and 


the author of Shaping America’s Products. His most r« 
cent creation is a cooking and serving ware desig) fo; 
i/coa's Forecast program 

When ID orig nally asked Wallance to write a report ¢ 
Aspen "58, he begged off on the grounds that he was te 
husy, though he did agree to 
He is still too busy, but 


ispen that he wanted 


All roads lead to City Planning 


In a conference devoted to our total man-made environment a good many of the 
papers and much of the discussion ine vitably revolved around the humar 
and esthetic problems created by the changing nature of 
rounding regions. 
In di cussing the future of the city, or, in his view, its 
Gutkind,. who is now working at the University of 
rnational History of City De re lopment, first traced 


epts of space from the stati and “geocentric outlook of ancient 


sent spatia Visio derived from the concept of an unbounded « pandinag 
erse and ti . i s most elemental components He then howed 


these patial ¢ } ave affected our thinking ina 


new idea and a ne\ sense of space will emerge whicl The ur present 

E. A. Gutkind concept of the universe on earth: limited, that is the human scale; and unbounded 
that is, life conscious of the oneness of the wide world that our planet offers 

Out of this new scale, this new oneness and the new social purpose, out of a life 

within creative communities, a fertile cultural soil will develop and on this 

creative basis a new unity of the arts, of life and work, of the individual and 

the general will can grow. The antagonism between city and country will 

disappear. The whole country is our field of action and living. A new landscape is 

to be shaped covering the country like a continuous green carpet interrupted by 

small community units distinct in character, limited in size and each serving a 


different function 


Dominating Scu ) ) } current man-made andscape, bot 
and country, was ‘ most responsible for what it is and 
wrong with if j hlessed and cursed of modern artifact 
; 


automobile, and ¢ concomitant the highway if last year 


ference Detroit's fai fins hecame a sumbol or esthettv subversion \/ 
jear's conference there ras much less preoccupation with the stulistie aberra- 
the automobile and much more with its overall impact on human and 
ife and on the configuration of city and country. 


Gordon Stephenson, mhoOse work as: a planne) has faken him all ove? 


mo? d, in discussing fhe proble ms facing hoth city and country, said: 


The suburbs of today are inanimate and spread thin. The gaudy cars, which 
Gordon Stephenson a Canadian friend refers to as the “North American folk art’, sit in front 
of each house, the mechanical masters of the suburbs, and the link with the 
outside world. A car has to be used by the husband to get to work, and as 
the most uneconomical means of propulsion yet devised it is destroying the 
center, or heart, of the city-region. It is required by the wife to go to the 
now standardized shopping center floating in acres of asphalt. It may be necessary 
to take the children to school by car, for they can easily be marooned on a 
suburban lot. 
In an attempt to accommodate the ubiquitous car most city centers have 
been mutilated beyond all reason. Often the only spaces are where buildings have 


been torn down to provide car parks. 














Edgardo Contini Italian-trained enaginee) and planner, who Is partne? i} 




















charge of engineering desiaqn and land pidnnine at Victor 











ment on to discus riie impact of the automobile o7 fhig fructure of tie city 














Edgardo Contini One single factor, more than any other, has been responsible for the physi 





changes that the American city has undergone in the last two generations. That 










of course, is the automobile. 





significance of the automobile toward the development of the suburbs 





and the horizontal growth of the city into a thin spread of individu: resi- 





rather than into dense residential groupings, such as the earlier 









development of public transportation had encouraged, is generally well under- 
tood. By suddenly opening up new areas to a vigorously growing demand, 
tne convenience of the automobile enco iraged the spec ilative devel pment 
of the burbs with their capillary road pattern, their insensitivity to natural 
naracteristics, thei entity dictated bv accident of land ownership. 

he gnificance that the automobile has had on the stability and economi 
ve being of tl rban cores has been much less understood than its influence 
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The congestion in the downtown areas, that 











began to become obvious after the first World War, was made more acute 

whole series of remedial actions which, intending to promote the well- 
being of the urban core, succeeded only in aggravating its problems The 
mathematics of the demands of the automobile are elementary. Their signifi- 
cance has not, until very recently, been accepted as guidance for long-range 
planning. A passenger on a subway or bus would take approximately one- 
fifth of the space that he will eventually require as an employee in an office 






building. The same individual coming by automobile will require, while 
driving, six to ten times as much space (and his car, when parked, two t 
four times as much space) as he will require when actively productive 






Similarly, the pedestrian shopper required no more than six square feet 





to move comtortably about on a city sidewalk, but he requires six hundred 





quare feet when moving about by automobile Yet, the first remedy for 





improvement of downtown congestion that was cheerfully undertaken was 





the elimination of the old-fashioned street-ca1 

















In assessing the American city at mid-century, it thus seems that, in terms 





of satisfying man’s individual needs, its accomplishments have been con- 





sistent with the high standard of living that our society has reached. To the 






individual home dweller, the city provides adequate streets, excellent sewers, 





ample utilities and enough land to fulfill his primeval urge for a hut all 





his own (even though his dining room probably overlooks his neighbor's 





bathroom ten feet away). In terms of man’s social potentials, however, the 





standards of our contemporary city have been indeed a failure. Its suburbs 





are barren of focal points of communal activity and force the individual to 





| 


seek recreation either by insensitive viewing of canned entertainment, or by 






maddened collective rush to the country on weekends. The civic core is 





deteriorating and—except during working hours—‘downtown”, the city, is 





becoming dull and unattractive. Nobody walks downtown on Sundays, and 





nobody enjoys the potentials that the simple activities of community enjoy- 





ment have historically offered in the past, and which, if the opportunities 





were available, I believe we would still be able to enjoy. Enough symptoms 





can be detected to confirm this belief: Manhattan (an absolute exception to 





the typical American city’s pattern) on a spring Sunday afternoon bursts 





with pedestrian activity in its parks, its shopping streets, its public places, 





and every year millions of Americans spend considerable sums of money 





to enjoy the privilege of walking on San Marco’s square or sitting at a side- 





walk cafe in Paris. Even more significant are some of the new suburban 





shopping centers, where attempts have been made to relate and organize the 





commercial elements into spaces free from congestion and properly scaled 





and dimensioned for the human being on foot. 





The task of [urban] renewal is one of the great challenges of this country 





for the next half century. It is the counterpart of the challenge of physical 





expansion and the widening of frontiers that faced us in the nineteenth 





century, and the counterpart of the challenge of mass productivity that has 
characterized the first half of this century. 




























Christopher Tunnard 


Continuing the discussion of the automobile as the dominant factor 


in shaping 
the new landscape 


, Christopher Tunnard, planning consultant and Director of the 
Graduate Program in City Planning at Yale, which is making a special study of 


the roadscape, addressed himself to the role of the highway and its design. 


Let us try to put the highway into its context—the community of inhabited space. 


After that we can discuss improvements in the road itself—the “paved ribbon” 
and the ways in which it can be used to create a better life 
Recent decades have witnessed the emergence of a radically new pattern of 
human settlement in America. Older, high-density urban places are being en- 
circled by areas of low-density urban use, which cover vast amounts of space 
and merge into one another. At Yale, where we have been making a study of 


these new patterns, we call them “urban regions” 


These rapidly growing areas differ from the old suburbs in many ways, one of 


hem being that they are not compact in their physical form, but scattered 
Another is that their economic and social activities are oriented toward severa 
gional centers at once. This means that in teaching of city planning nowaday 
very 11 | listinction between the city propel and outlv1 places The 
is merely a and more specialized area of th ital complex 
rban-oriented dwellings i 
number of technological an 
1 automobile is foremost 
¢ 


‘Ss space tor storage a 
high speeds 
tne irban landscape has posed 
physical features have 
ar deserts, the 
“park”, the bus or ruck termi! 
these fill a given demand in a rather makeshift and 
failed to achieve sufficient form. Gravel pits 
inkyards litter the landscape, 
'” and Senators to view with alarm 
ill these features of man-made America, acceptable o1 
depend upon the highway for their continued existence. However, 
that the roadscape is a design element of great e ‘tic Importance 
been accorded in America 
llions of highway users and the inhabitants of commu s throu 
the highways pass have not received anything more than 


bes 1 well-engineered and landscaped right-of-way; at worst, 


nto the community fabric, disruptive of human occupations and 


ial and aural pleasure 


There are several estheti prim iples to consider here. Very few realize, fon 
stance, that a road can have a life of its own. The visual impact of the ribbon 
on the driver (whose cone of vision and relatively high speed limits his view to 
the highway and only a little more, with a concentration on the farthest distance 
ikely to be constant and all-consuming. The ribbon is the strongest single 
element in the roadscape. Yet the coordination of vertical and horizontal align- 
ment, the elimination of abrupt transition between curves and the tangents, 01 
the effect of different types of curves on the continuity of the paved space has 
received very little attention here. Esthetic studies of this nature were made by 
German highway planners during the thirties and are just now being rediscovered 
and carried further 
If the esthetic impact of the ribbon itself has been neglected, its relationship 
to the landscape is usually unimaginative or hampered by economy factors 
This brings us to man-made objects in the roadscape. The visibility and design 
of bridge railings, guard rails, underpasses, pavement and markings and direc- 
tional signs as they affect the motorist are most important and can interrupt the 
continuity of space disastrously. The set-back of a factory from the highway can 
make all the difference between viewing it with interest, or as an obstruction. 
We need a new type of professional to introduce these elements into the Ameri- 
can landscape. The highway engineers are aware of this and I have recently been 
approached by a group to find out if there is a possibility of training them with 


city and regional planners in order to “bridge the gap” in their knowledge of 
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large-scale planning design. But what we have to do is to establish design 


prii- 


ciples rather than create a new type of designer 

When we do, a region which is defined by large scale elements such as highways 
and state-parks will be a region of identity rather than of sprawl. 

In this new landscape the highway will no longer be a snake image, but a river 
ymbol, draining the land in its logical watershed areas of habitation and pro- 
duction. It will be freed of encumbrances to its proper functioning and in turn 
will not violate other human uses of the terrain 

The care and appreciation of man-made objects which characterized the age of 


the craftsman must have its co interpart In our own era of the machine. with its 


mass production of all useful things, including, for the first time, human habit: 


ion. We must demonstrate the limitless 1 t 1 t 


possibilities and satisfactions to be 











from treating the American roadscape with respect and imagination and 








educate public sensitivity to a man-made environment which is it 


harmor vith 


> , 
Hi) B edendieck hed it industria 


design at Georgia Institute of Technolo 





modern desiqne) approacel fo esthetics 
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The majority of us still continue the age-old striving toward, or longing after, 
“beauty” and “harmony” in our environment. For the most part, the goal is 
vaguely defined, with few individuals able to agree on its constituents. Most of 
us will agree that the area of “esthetics” today seems to be little more than 
an intellectual free-for-all, vet we continue to use the old terms and follow 
the old thought patterns, often with a vague, though sometimes acute, feeling 
of uneasiness regarding their appropriateness for our times. 

There are those who assume that because the methodology of the past cannot 
be successfully applied to our present problems, therefore all methodology should 
be regarded with suspicion if not rejected altogether. 

A pretentious concern with “beauty” and “harmony” is insufficient, nor is it 
enough to concentrate solely on the designing of “one more object.”” We must 
cultivate a more comprehensive outlook and work toward ways and means of 
bringing about the realization of an environment where beauty is more than 
“skin deep.”’ Too often we have created beauty-spots, and, soon becoming weary 
of them, we have had them done over or have left them standing as a reminder 
of the transitory nature of “taste.”’ In this haphazard manner we cannot hope to 
raise the level of the total environment. 

If an historic analogy is in place, we might compare today’s designer with the 
alchemist of the early stages of chemistry, for we too somewhat arbitrarily decide 
on the forms and shapes we give objects—put the ingredients together, and 
then wait to see what will happen. But our days of alchemistic behavior are near 
an end, and soon practitioners in the field will need more than a vague terminology 
and the bold strokes of a soft pencil. 

Design today carries with it a social responsibility which was previously a 
minor factor. Such large-scale responsibility immediately takes designing off the 
“personalized” level and puts it on a new plane demanding an integrated approach. 
This new approach in no way implies a negation of the “individual,” but rather 
suggests a change in emphasis, and will actually serve to free the creative poten- 
tialities of the individual to a degree never before thought possible. 

The slow development in the design field can to some degree be accounted for 
by the fact that it is one of the most comprehensive professions which exists. 
Practitioners in the field deal with the complex problem of relating a wide variety 
of objects to the consumer, not only with regard to the development of a product 
for utilization, but with the adaptation of that object to a constantly changing, 
intangible group. Within this perpetually transforming sphere, the designer deals 
with materials, processes, problems of distribution, and the behavior of man in 
his changing environment. Perhaps in no other field is a comprehensive method- 


ology so urgently needed and so clearly indispensable to further progress. 




















James M. Fitch 


The conference brought together designers representing countries of widely 


divergent economic wealth and living standards. It was a sobering experience 


for American designers to be confronted with some of the de sign problems of 
e88 highly deve lope d countries. The difference in outlook between de signers 
concerned with what James M. Fitch called the “esthetics of plenty” and those 
concerned with the esthetics of searcity became increasingly apparent as the 
conference progressed. In summarizing the esthetic proble ms peculiar to our time 


m oe neral, hut to the special condition of Americ in particular ite} said 
/ Al wasin j ’ 


The stylistic distance between the sterile geometry of the new Seagram Building 
in New York and the absurd vulgarity of this year’s Buick is a measure of the 
crisis In American design today. It would be hard to find another period in all 
history which presented such esthetic antitheses. For these two objects do not 
even belong to the same spectrum of design. 

And between these poles, with no more apparent relation to each other than 
the constellations of the Milky Way, lie all the other artistic phenomena with 
which our landscape is cluttered—Tiffany glass and abstract-expressionist paint- 
ing, wagon-wheel chandeliers and molded plastic chairs, Italian shoes and Danish 
furniture, Japanese screens and African sculpture, push-button electronic ranges 
and open-pit charcoal braziers. 

One increasingly popular explanation for this parlous state of affairs is simply 
that of our wealth: our design is flabby because we are too rich. The corollary of 
this thesis is that our design would improve if we were poorer: art thrives only 
in a garret; artistic creativity requires the astringency of poverty. All this has 
a fine, mellow ring, but history, unfortunately, gives it no support. High levels of 
artistic accomplishment occur only in wealthy cultures. Far from being the 
enemy of artistic productivity, social wealth seems to be its indispensable base 
But this proposition cannot be read backwards; great social wealth is no guaran- 
tee of great art. If it were, we would not face our current dilemma. 

Perhaps we should phrase the question this way: if great wealth produced 

great art in Fifth-Century Athens, among the Ninth-Century Mayans, or in 
Fifteenth-Century Florence, why not in Twentieth-Century Detroit? Could it 
that our problem is not wealth but the conditions under which it is app ied to 
artistic production? Only consider: 
1. Industrial civilization, through mass production, has robbed all of us of first 
hand knowledge of how any object is made or how it works. It has correspond- 
ingly crippled our ability to evaluate critically the object’s practical or estheti 
values. It has made the citizen into an ignorant consumer, the designer into a 
powerless, isolated specialist 


») 


We have, at the same time, been given a more imperious command of tools for 
making things and more new materials out of which to make them than Pharaonik 
Egypt, Augustan Rome, or Victorian London ever dreamt of. 

3. Pre-industrial limits of time and space have been destroyed. We are exposed 
to the stimuli of the art and artifacts of all times and places. Into our unready 
laps is hurled a torrent of dazzling images and objects, ranging the whole world 
and the whole product of human history and pre-history. 

Any one of these developments, taken by itself, would have an unsettling effect 
on the esthetic equilibruim of a culture: together, their impact threatens disaster 

To diagnose the source of our present dilemma in design is, unfortunately, much 
easier than to prescribe the cure. The accomplishments of our industrial civiliza- 
tion are too real and too profound to relinquish. In the light of modern scientifi 
knowledge, it is clear that the independent artisan cannot adequately feed and 
clothe and house the world: he cannot now and never could. We cannot very well 
outlaw new materials or proscribe new techniques: penicillin and space ships are 
not produced by peasants. Least of all can we license museums or censor art, 
since these are among the noblest accomplishments of our culture. 

It is, apparently, ourselves that we must change. And to accomplish this, we 
must educate ourselves so much more profoundly than we presently do that the 
imagination boggles at the task. It is quite beyond the capacities of this writer to 
attempt the definition of what this new educational process might be: but where 
design is concerned a few things are already clear. In a world of increasing 
specialization, where working hours are more and more devoted to the narrow 
and special, the rest of life must be devoted to mastering the broad and general. 




































Don Wallance 






































The deep but limited wisdom which comes from first-hand experience must be 
supplemented by first-rate theoretical understanding. And if industrialism has 
ruptured the traditional relationships between artist and audience, artisan 


and consumer, specialist and layman—then new relations must be evolved 








In discussing the materials of the desiqner, Don Wallance addressed himself to the 
problems of design posed by the wealth and diversity of materials and tecl nical 


resources available to American designers: 





We have an unprecedented variety and abundance of materials and technical 


means with which to achieve the social and human ends of design. But this 
wealth and diversity of means has of itself created problems as well as possi- 
bilities for design. Diversity and abundance can mean freedom of choice and 
expression. But it can also mean “misery of choice” and chaos. 

The great challenge to design today is to learn how to use the new synthetic 
materials which increasingly dominate our environment, in ways that are com- 
patible with human needs. If we put the problem in its extreme form and ask 
ourselves whether a physical environment composed exclusively of synthetic 
materials—metal, concrete, plastics, glass can provide a completely satisfac- 
tory setting for the human body and spirit, most of us would probably have a very 
mixed or possibly negative reaction. But this, of course, is a hypothetical and 
academic question. So far as I am aware, no one outside the pages of science 
fiction has ever lived in a totally synthetic environment. Moreover, wood, stone, 
clay and natural fibers are still around and will continue to be used, even in 
advanced industrial countries, for as far ahead as we can see. They continue to 
satisfy a deep human need for contact with materials or things that are of the 
earth. More than that they satisfy a need for something in our environment that 
has a dimension in time. Wood and stone, whose variations and subtleties of 
texture, pattern and color derive from eons of development satisfy this need. 
What then if we put the question in its other extreme? Would an environment 
composed exclusively of natural materials prove completely satisfactory? This 
alternative, at least so far as I am concerned, is just as disturbing. The newer 
artificial materials have already become a constituent part of our experience. 

The real problem is the esthetic assimilation of a great diversity of materials 
within a total context. More than ever before varied and diverse materials are 
used in combination with each other and we must think of these materials in 
terms of their relationship to each other, to people and to the setting in which 
they are placed. As the synthetic materials increasingly dominate our environ- 
ment, the natural setting in which they are placed will assume greater importance 
in the total scheme. The crispness, sparkle and regularity of the artificial inten- 
sifies the impact of the continually varying aspects of foliage, hill and sky. To 

' 
stimulus and serenity. I work with metals and plastics for machine production, 


me the essential character of an environment for modern man is a counterpoint « 


but I find it important to do this work in the country. 

The ways in which we join materials and thereby articulate and express struc- 
ture whether in a coat, a chair or a bridge—or, conversely, form them to create 
continuity and jointlessness, are at the heart of the effective use of materials. As 
every designer, architect and engineer knows, it is in solving the problems of 
joinery and articulation that his resourcefulness is tested and the way these 
problems are solved largely determines the structural and esthetic integrity of 
the result. 

In pre-industrial times, when wood was the predominant material, a woodworker 
was called a joiner. But joining as exemplified in the Windsor chair or the mor- 
tised and tenoned wood frame house evolved into a standardized procedure within 
an established tradition which placed a premium on the skill but not the inven- 
tiveness of the joiner. With today’s diversity of materials and the fluid, hetero- 
geneous nature of design each problem is a fresh one that must be solved from 
scratch. Such examples of modern joinery as the geodesic dome or the Eames 
chair represent an enormous amount of research and invention which are crucial 
to the total structural and formal concept. Paper design is of little help. Complete 
technical involvement by the designer is essential. 








The use of texture in the surface treatment of materials, and of the tactile sense 


] 


in design, offers new possibilities for a richer and more varied expression in the 





ise of materials. We tend to be so visually directed in our outlook that design 





considerations which are not purely or even predominantly visual in nature tend 
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be overlooked or subordinated. Granting the primacy of the eye in our sensory 
experience we nevertheless react to our surroundings with all our senses. Next to 
vision the most important of the senses from the standpoint of the designer i: 
the sense of tou h 








While we re ognize, at least in pring iple, the importance of tactile considerations 
n the choice, shaping and surface treatment of materials fo products whose 
nature subjects them to handling and personal contact, in actual practice tactile 


considerations rarely receive more than cursory attention. It is easier to sell 





things on the basis of how they look than how they feel or work, though the latte 





may be more important for long term use and satisfaction. It has been my ex 





perience, however, that if an object not only feels right but also looks as though 






t fee 





s right, people respond to it. This points up another aspect of texture. The 





tactile sense is not limited solely to cutaneous experience We experience the 





feel” of things vicariously through the eve as well as the hand, and all vi 





experience has a tactile component. Perhaps, the psychologists have a word for 





this. If not we can improvise a word like “tacthetic” to describe visually tra 











ferred tactile perception as a component of esthetic experience 


Technology and Tradition, a Problem in Values 
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ch discussed and wads he nain concern of Ve ian architect Vlherto 7 Lra 





Alberto T. Arai In primitive regions, h 


| 1uMan groups are distinguished by their environment, thei 






anthropological characteristics, and their cultural and spiritual creation \ gen 


eralized cultural pattern occurs where different peoples come into contac wit! 





ne another. This principle of uniformity governs our modern large cities, which 







re mostly cosmopolitan, but what can we expect from the future 





At the moment when this generalizing principle threatens to destroy the intl 





mate personality of a community and of the individuals which form it, the proce 





ceases to be beneficent and becomes negative, because it attacks the individ 






berty and dignity of everyone. Since the highest attributes of man are individua 
and collective liberty, and self-determination in both an outward and an inward 
sense, we must in future balance the standardizing tendency of humanity with 


the principle which keeps alive regional characteristics, both inward and outward 





There should be neither primitive regional isolation nor deadly cosmopolitan 


standardization, but rather different degrees of integration, one with the other, 






according to the pet iliar character of each people, and of each way of life. And 


this inter-regionalism is, after all, true internationalism 
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{merican de rgne?r at the conference spoke from the vantage point of an 







affluent society whose problems are in some ways the problems of uncontrolled 





reaith, those from countries like Japan, Me rico and Poland, mhiel ack ou fabu 
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echnology and hial Waving standard, mere primarily concerned witli fhie 
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problems arising ov or The transition from a traditional and ocal culture fo 


















that of a modern industria ocrety Their concern was with the esthetics of 
carcity rather than the esthetics of plenty. Designers and planners from these 
countries are obsessed with the proble ms of utilizing modern technology to 


raise the living standards of thet people without destroying ther heritage of 






cultural and human values in the process. This proble m was the main concern of 
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Ke v Te niura, Japane sé architect who is ond world-wide four of quiury whiel wel 


take him through thie ry. . a Ve rico, and the Soviet Union 














Ken Ichiura The living style of the average Japanese has undergone great and rapid changes 
in recent years, and has tended to acquire more and more of an international 
character. This tendency has been further accelerated by the great progress 


made in engineering. Because democracy did not exist in old Japan, there was 





no collective living pattern. Consequently, understanding of the problems of com- 
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munity living, where common facilities are jointly used, was at a very low level. 

In Japan today, architects design on the one hand costly, traditionally Japanese 
buildings, such as houses and restaurants, either to show them off to visitors 
from abroad, or in order to create luxurious atmospheres. On the other hand, 
they also design tasteless apartment houses. In spite of the fact that the large 
houses and restaurants are located near the centers of cities, success has been 
attained in blending the buildings with nature through the use of artificial 
methods in landscaping. These buildings are made of wood, and are one or two 
stories high. Engineering techniques, such as air-conditioning, are also cleverly 
and inconspicuously incorporated into these buildings. Most of the apartment 
houses for the general working class are being built on level terrain acquired by 
the purchase of farm land in suburban districts. These locations are generally 
over an hour's ride on high-speed transit lines from the more costly city centers 
Saplings are planted at these locations on graded or level land, but children, in 
playing among them, do not let the young trees live for very long. The apartment 
houses are constructed of reinforced concrete and are four stories high. In large 
cities, modern office buildings go up one after another. Schools, hospitals, and 
other public buildings are being modernized. But in newly developed districts, the 
pavement of roads has not kept pace with building construction, and shopping 
facilities, as well as educational facilities, are inadequate. It would seem that ou 
city planning and our rural] development indicate a new trend, the trend being the 
sacrifice and destruction of our natural surroundings. The reason for this is the 
pressure of our excessively high population. In the architecture of individual 
dwellings, it can be said that in dealing with new architectural styles we are still 
at a loss as to how to attain the intimacy, attained by our ancestors, between 
the other arts 


architecture and 
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the gulf hetwee he desirable and the realizable. be- 


As the conference progressed 
tween problems and solutions, questions and answers, ideal and practice, remained 
wide and unbridged. The conflicts and frustration of the desiqner who seeks 


, ’ , ’ , ! 
meaningotul and wmtrinsi olutions in his dailu work, the problem of con promise 


and the extent to which the de signer must accept socia and economic limitations 














or attempt to transcend them. came up agar and again and caused some of the 


nar pe t discussion of the conference. In the final talk of the genera pane C8- 


sions Dr. ¢ Wright Mi 


»f White Collar and The Power Elite. brought the dis- 


Nf a higi i provocative clima in a brilliant 
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ly presented analysis of the 
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From the physicists’ 

research laboratories a new 
lighting technology is 

now emerging that may, in time, 
take its place 

along mith light sources now in use. 
At the moment. it has created 

iL ALB product group: 


thin materials that glow. 














1RTHUR GREGOR 


About two vears ago, scientists of the Westinghouse Re- 
search Laboratory rigged up a series of flat glass 
panels 1%” thick, and threw a switch. The result was a 
greenish, glareless glow. The light that illuminated the 
room differed radically from the conventional: no 
shadows were cast: the entire surtace of t he panels 
glowed evenly; there were no filaments like those in in- 
candescent bulbs: no gas as in fluorescent lights. The 
reason for this presentation was to demonstrate the 
scientists’ findings in a new lighting technology in 
which they and physicists of other companies (Syl- 
vania, RCA, GE) had conducted experiments for some 


+ 


years. Sylvania, in fact, gave a similar presentation 

as early as 1951. Since the theory upon which the new 

light effect is based combines phosphor luminescence 

with electrical excitation, the technology is called 
ctroluminescence. 

When this new light source is sufficientl, developed 
to provide office and home illumination at reasonable 
costs, it will revolutionize the entire field of artificial 
lighting. The glowing panels have a life-span un- 
matched by conventional lighting; they can be made not 
only on glass but on a metal or plastic base, and as such 
are virtually unbreakable; they can be made in any size 
or shape and can glow in a variety of colors; the light 
intensity can be adjusted by turning a knob similar to 
anv volume control. While all these features have been 
demonstrated in laboratories, it will take a period of 
vears to make the new light source competitive with the 
now existing lighting methods. Then why discuss it 
today ? Because the theory has reached a stage of evolu- 
tion at which it is coming out of the laboratory: low 
brightness panels are in use to illuminate signs, dials. 

Economy and comfort are the two factors that must 
obviously be weighed when a new light source is evalu- 
ated against methods now in use. Putting the economy 
factor aside for the moment, the advantages the new 
light source contribute to comfort were summarized 
by Mr. O. Howard Biggs, vice president, engineering, 
Sylvania’s lighting products division: 

“The glareless, uniform diffusion of the new light is 
one of its most appealing features. Evenly distributed 
illumination has always been a goal of the lighting in- 
dustry. Both the incandescent bulb and the fluorescent 
tube need shades, louvers and other fixtures to cut the 
glare and spread the light. With either type, we burn 
much more light than we need, wasting a lot of it for 
the sake of comfort and appearance. Now for the first 


time we have an area lamp, with light spread out like 





Electroluminescence 


™“ 
Electrical Terminal ~ 


Conducting Backing 


the light from the sky.” 

The uniformity of light distribution which makes the 
effect of this new light so different from the familiar 
glow of incandescent and fluorescent sources, lies in 


unlike 


the bulb and the tube now in use, the electroluminescent 


the construction of the electroluminescent lamp 
“lamp” is a panel, a very thin sheet of electrically con- 
ductive surfaces in which a very thin layer of phosphor 
is embedded (see above). When the two conductive 
plates are put in an ac electric field, the phosphor parti- 
cles are excited and a glow shines evenly across the 
total surface of the panel 

The application of the new light in its present state 
of development is limited by one major factor: bright- 
ness. Companies that have set up production lines to 
turn the even light into a marketable product are able 
to produce panels that can operate at a light intensity 


ot 30 


footlamberts (1 footlambert 


light 
strength of 1 lumen per square foot) but most panels 


equals a 


produced so far operate at just a few footlamberts. This 
is very low considering that the light intensity of a 
white 40 watt fluorescent lamp is 1900 footlamberts. It 
is clear from this that the practical side of this new 
technology is not nearly advanced enough to regard it 
as a replacement for conventional lighting methods. 
But—as indicated by the Westinghouse experiment in 
which the light strength was equivalent to five 40 watt 
fluorescent lamps—the new light can be operated at 
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Conducting Layer 


Translucent 
Protective Face 


Phosphor and Insulation Layer 


Electrical Terminal 


The le ctrolumine scent lamp is nota lamp in the ordinary senae. 


It is a panel usually less than 1/50” thick, and can be made in any 
size or shape. The elements needed to make the panel glow are 
shi wn abou ¢. For light ' mission, mate rials on top of glou ing 


phosphors must be translucent o7 transparent 


a brightness sufficient for room illumination. 

The lighting industry regarded the new development 
with caution for some time, but is gradually becoming 
convinced of its potential. The industry is aware that 
big things are in the future for electroluminescence; 
such revolutionary innovations as luminous drapery, 
changing patterns that glow, a panel as thin as paper 
and as flexible as cloth, have been predicted. In the 
meantime some very practical applications have been 
found that make use of the glareless light in its present 
low-brightness limitation. For the past five vears, Sy] 
vania has been manufacturing and marketing the lamp 
for section lighting on consumer, industrial and trans- 
portation products (page 91). RCA has applied the 
principle of electroluminescence to a new fluoroscopic 
screen and has achieved good results (page 90), and, 
on an experimental basis, Sylvania has used the prin- 
ciple for the development of an image-producing panel! 
(page 93), a forerunner of a flat screen for tv. For the 
designer, the new panel as it is now marketed means a 
new component for product design (page 91); for the 
architect and decorator it will mean reorienting his 
concept about lighting, for—whatever its limitations 
at the moment—electroluminescence is a new lighting 
theory. Because it is a theory of enormous potential, 
and because it has by now created a new product cate- 
gory, we are discussing its operation, panel make-up, 
current and future uses on the following pages. 
















What is electroluminescence? 
The glareless light of electroluminescent lighting is 
achieved by applying electricity to excite phosphors to 
luminescence—a process in which a material gives off 
light or radiation. A number of different outside sour- 
ces can be used to effect phosphor excitation. In a 
; fluorescent lamp phosphor is excited to luminescence by 
ultraviolet rays produced in the tube by a gas dis- 


charge; in a fluoroscopic screen it is excited by X-rays; 

























in a cathode-ray tube by a beam of high speed electrons. 
Far simpler than any of these activations is the excita- 
tion by which the electroluminescent panel glows. 
The first successful electrical “firing’’ of phosphors 
was made in France by M. Georges Destriau in 1936. 
The “Destriau effect” consisted of phosphor particles 
embedded in an electrical insulator to which an intense 
alternating electric field was applied. Under this excita- 
tion, the particles became luminescent. The light in- 
tensity was very low, but an even, green glow was dis- 
cernible in a darkened room, and the effect, as well as 
the structure, became the forerunner of the electro- 


luminescent panel now on the market. 





A solid-state device 
tuggedness and long life are characteristics of the new 
panel since its action takes place not in moving parts 
filaments for example—but in a solid. The action 
ability of all solid-state devices (transistors, diodes, 1im of continued experimentation is to improve level of bright 
crystal filters, etc.) depends upon the reaction of solids ness by finding the proper materials and best cell structure. At 
to external influences, and the action occurs within the GE an ultra-dry box (below) is used to conduct life tests on cells 
solid itself. This accounts for the remarkable durability 
of the transistor as compared to the electron tube which 
it replaces. The transistor consists of a tiny wafer of 
solid silicon or germanium; this does away with the 
installed parts of the tube (plates, grids) exposed to 
wear and breakdown. Similarly, the electroluminescent 
panel obsoletes the moving parts of the conventional 
light sources (filaments, sockets, etc.) ; all essential ele- 
ments are combined in a compact, solid panel, generally 


less than 1,50 of an inch thick. 



























The panel structure 
Four basic elements make up the new lamp (opposite) : 
conducting backing; phosphor and insulation layer; 
translucent conducting layer and protective face (these 
can be transparent). The first electrical conducting 
layer to which the input power is fed is applied to 
a base to give the lamp mechanical strength and physi- 
cal rigidity. The material used for the base varies. Cur- 
rently marketed lamps have a glass base (Westinghouse 
products), or an enameling steel plate (on Sylvania 
products). A ceramic mixture is used to insulate the 
phosphor from the conductive layers. The protective 
layer as well as the second conductive layer must be 
translucent or transparent to allow the glow to be emit- 
ted. Electrical terminals are attached to both conduc- 
tive layers for supply input. Most panels now in use 
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E lect? olumine SCENCE 


light amplification of image, which 


o leas radiation. The neu amplifier for X-ray viewing 


is be ing de 


veloped by Radio Ce rporation of America. 





Ele ctroluminescence applied to fluoroscopy results in increased 


means patients are exposed 
/ 


(above) 


operate from a 115v 60 cps source, and can be plugged 
into the supply outlet directly. It is advisable, however, 
to protect the lamp with a current limiting device—a 
resistor—to damp out any transients that may occur. 
Brightness and electrical power supply 
The brightness of the electroluminescent panel is de- 
termined by the two “ingredients” that make the lamp 
glow: the chemical combination of the phosphors and 
the strength (voltage and or frequency) of the power 
supply. Most experiments in this new lighting technol- 
ogy aim for the chemical combination that will give the 
highest luminosity per a given power input. When Syl- 
vania marketed the first products in electrolumines- 
cence a few years ago, the brightness of the panels 
was many times below the intensity now obtainable 
with the same power input (ordinary ac line voltage). 
The increased light output is primarily the result of 
adjustments in the combination of phosphors. 

The color in which light is given off from the panels 
also depends upon the chemical substances in the phos- 
phor. The panels can be designed to glow in either 
green, blue, yellow, red or white. With the proper in- 
gredients, zine sulfides will produce green, blue or 
vellow; selenites yield red, and for white a mixture of 
both is necessary. But the luminescent strength for the 
different colors varies according to the phosphor com- 
bination. A change of electrical supply frequency will 
affect the color of the light; an increase in brightness 
is obtained when the input voltage and or the fre- 
quency are boosted. For example, a green-light Sylvania 
panel operated at line voltage and a light intensity of 
5 footlambert, will give 8 footlamberts with a 600 volt, 


60 cps supply, and 25 footlamberts with a 600 volt, 
400 cps supply. Although it is possible to increase the 
power input without damage to the lamp, certain pre- 
cautions must be built into the lamp to prevent break- 
down should such a wide operating range be desirable. 

The application of the new panels to a large scope 
of lighting purposes is, consequently, curtailed at this 
point by the types of available phosphors and the stand- 
ard ac home supply. It is, of course, possible to increase 
the available voltage by using a transformer and to get 
a higher frequency output by using a frequency gener- 
ator. But, as it stands now, a high brightness is only 
possible for such special applications where the expense 
of this additional equipment would be justified. 


Current product applications 
Product engineers and the sales force of some of the 
companies active in electroluminescent research have 
taken the marketable aspects of the new science out of 
the laboratory, and have turned them into a new prod- 
uct category. Sylvania has marketed the lamp as a new 
design component (the Sylvania tradename for them is 
Panelescent lamps) that can add both decorative and 

















functional appeal to new models of a variety of appli- 


ances. The flat lamps give off a glow bright enough to 
illuminate indicator dials of aircraft and automotive 
instruments, clocks, radios, thermometers. The lamps 
can be used to illuminate the numbers only (car-radio 
dial on top of page), or as lit areas on which numbers 
(clock 


above). The panels are also in use to illuminate house 


or letters are printed dials, center picture 
numbers, wall switch plates, street signs, exit signs, and 
safelights (a glowing panel in the wall of a darkroom is 
seen at right, above.) About a half million Panelescent 
lamps are now actually in use with these and similar 
products. General Telephone Corp. has ordered Panel- 
escent lamps to light up telephone dials, and on the 
basis of current orders, the industry predicts that some 
of the 1960 car models will have electroluminescent 
panels on their dashboards. Westinghouse has also 
begun to market its product, the Rayescent lamp, for 
similar applications. 

All lamps used in this low brightness category are 


fed power from an ordinary ac outlet. But in those uses 





where ac is not available—on cars, for example—a 
transistorized converter, small and inexpensive, is in- 
stalled between the de battery supply and the lamp. 
The manufacturing method for the new light product 
indicates that the market for them can be increased 


vastly within their light-output limits. The shape of the 





1 Nume 


} 
electroluminescent pane 


rals of car-radio dial give off greenish glow generated by 
l. Sylvania product is now used in cars. 


2 The neu light panets are used to demonstrate illumination of 
. Mass. play t. Note eve? glou oT 


street sign at Sylvania’s Salen 


light compared with concentric effect of car headlights. 


3 Sylvania’s electroluminescent clock-dials (for Sunbeam) 


under test after production. Entire panel glows, numbers are mat. 


. ; y 
4 Electroluminescent pane le are nou 1? use as sate ights 
darkroom. Glow is bright enough for viewing newly developed 


prints, Panel shown here 


is Sylvania p? oduct. 





lamp can be formed according to customer specifica- 
tions (in the case of the Panelescent lamp the enamel- 
ing steel plate is punched out according to the desired 
shape), and although there are some size limits at the 
moment (7 x 14 in. for Panelescent and 24 x 24 in. for 
Rayescent lamps) these could be extended easily should 
larger sizes be requested. “Building up” the lamp itself 
is a very simple process (see following page) and con- 
sists largely of spraying and baking the coating and 
masking out those areas of the lamp that are to be lit 
up. Electroluminescent panels can be turned out on a 
mass production basis even at this early stage; Sylvania 
is handling a few thousand per day. 
Electroluminescence in future 

The future of the new light source will be determined by 
the development of suitable materials that will give 
high brightness at standard light costs. When these are 
found, application of electroluminescence for home and 
office lighting will have two unique characteristics: a 
light approximating daylight in uniformity, with ad- 
justable brightness; and a considerable saving in wall 
space. A depth of 14” is required for recessed fluores- 
cent lamps; this would be thinned down to less than 1’ 
for electroluminescent panels. It will be possible to have 
glowing walls and ceiling in sections, corners, strips, 
circles, ete. (see picture, page 93), and there will 
be virtually no limit to the lighting effects possible. 


9] 





Since it is not necessary to cut the glare, louvers, 
shades and other fixtures will be eliminated, and 
practically no maintenance will be required. Where 
there is no danger of shattering (on ships, for example) 
metal panels can be used, and the unbreakability, 
coupled with the very long life-span of the lamps, will 
make the need for lamp replacement very rare if not 
altogether obsolete. Under those conditions, lighting 
will become as integral a part of architecture as walls 
and ceilings are now. 

The product potential of the new light source will also 
increase when panel bases other than the metal and 
glass now in use are developed for commercial appli- 
cations. Westinghouse has been experimenting with a 
steel-mesh base which would permit shaping the lamps 
¥ 
This would mean that shapes looking like lamp shades 


into such forms as cones and cylinders (page 87 
would themselves be lamps. Westinghouse has also de- 
veloped a flexible lamp using a nylon base (opposite, 
upper left) which could be used for decorative purposes 
much as any material is used now: drapery, wall hang- 
ings, even wallpaper that will glow in patterns. 

Other developments coming from the electrolumines- 
cence laboratory include the use of thin panels for 
industrial applications where direct lighting (on a part 
being machined, for example) enhances workability 
(opposite, lower left), and the electroluminescent digi- 
tal indicator (opposite, upper right.) This device is 

application of lamp construc actually ready for commercial production. With the 


s, materials are baked to adhere proper switching arrangement the device can flash 


At Westinghouse’s “Rayescent digits and letters which are formed by energizing those 
nps vroduction line lan ps are passed 


phosphor strips needed for a desired number or letters. 


through automatic dry ng oven (above) 
and are baked after having been coated Work has also been done to make use of the electro- 
with a mixture of phosphor and lacque) 


luminescent principle for light amplification, and image 
projection. In RCA’s new fluoroscopic screen (page 
90) a dim image thrown on the back of an electro- 
luminescent panel is converted into a much brighter 
picture on the screen; this means that much less radi- 
ation is needed for the image brightness now used in 
fluoroscopy, a situation less harmful to the patient. 
Sylvania’s Sylvatron (opposite, lower right) is also an 
electroluminescent image-reproducing panel that may 
be the long-hoped-for cathode-ray tube replacement for 
a flat screen tv. Now able to convert electric data into 
dots of light, the Sylvatron may eventually be capable 
of receiving televised images which the phosphors— 
changing with electrical impulses — would reproduce. 

Judging from the varied uses of the new panels pro- 
duced by now, and from the commercial possibilities 
of electroluminescent applications already operative in 
the laboratories, it appears certain that electrolumines- 
cence is a term designers have reason to remember. 





has develoned thi System by which neu light s0urce 
cent lamp made functions lends itself to automatic 
hase 1 into different d gital indicator. Above s shown 
vere cloth, lighted “Ray } , p , ) ) the Westinghouse display system 
a ; 


demonstrated above. flashing» embers and /o 


Gene ral Elect) ic sugge sts this application of the neu light source P) inciple of 
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electroluminescence is used by Sylvania in their 
or industrial use: to put light directly on the work, as on the Sylvatron (above), 
f 


an mage -producing panel that converts elec- 


re 


ary spindle shown here. Similar uses will mean new market tric data into dots of light; 


may be forerunner of a flat tv. 
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a catalog of new products, materials, processes and finishes 
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Packages are marked symbol of 


of 15 distribution points electro? 
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and guided (left) to the appropriate 


tribution line for package de 


New high speed assorter-conveyor facilitates package distribution for Railway Express 


»w high speed electro-automated as 


conveyor which can 
of all and 
to fifteer different 


points is now 


separate pack 
sizes shapes and assign 
distribution 
at Railway Ex 
Island 


machine is 180 


In operation 
terminal facilities in Long 
City, N. 3. Tee 


feet long and 3 feet 


press 
unique 
wide and is powered 


a fifteen horsepower parallel drive, 


variable head motor and six 
teen 1/3 horsepower right angle gear head 
motors. It has 


terminal's 


speed gear 


been integrated into the 


powered conveyor line to 


main 
help further speed up the handling and dis 


tribution of express shipments 


Equipped 


with electro-mechanical controls, the semi 


automatic machine can be 


speeds of 100 to 300 feet per 


operated at 
minute and 
3,000 


packages at the rate f 


built to 


can handle 


per hour. Custom agency’s 


ifications, the assorter-conveyor must 


spec 


daily be prepared to service 111 rail cars 
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on 32 in-and outbound well as 


trains as 


loads of 
between the ter 


hundred tractor-trailer 
traffic 
other 
ties in the New York metropolitan area. 
The 


manner. 


several 
transfer moving 


minal and tailway Express facili 


system operates in the following 
various de- 
belt 


area 


Packages going to 


stinations are placed on a powered 


conveyor and move into a marking 


mark 
point according to its 
Marked 
then enter the electro-automated assorter- 


where employees each piece for a 


specific separation 


ultimate destination. shipments 


conveyor and 
booth 
electronic control box with a lettered key- 
to that of 


area move past a viewing 


which houses an operator and an 


board similar a typewriter. As 
packages move by the booth, the operator 
presses an appropriate key on the control 
box which corresponds to the mark on the 

Photo-electric flank 


package. which 
just beyond the booth 


eyes 


the assorte1 conveyor! 


length of the 


and relay a signal to a memory 


then measure the package 
wheel in 
a synchrotimer device. At a synchronized 
time, the memory wheel activates the exact 
number of triangular-shaped steel fingers 
that 


the package down the assigned distribu 


(or “boots’’) will be needed to guide 
tion line. Each steel finger is fastened to 
of a slat slide 
tinuously with the conveyor. The shipments 


the end which moves con 
are propelled down auxiliary powered and 
gravity rollers to the platform edge and 
loaded into trailers for transport to other 
terminalS for delivery and transfer. 

To help insure a smooth continuous flow 
of traffic, the 


automatk 


machine is equipped with 


signals which sound an alarm 


when malfunction threatens stoppage. A re 
circulating arrangement then automatically 
re-routes the packages. The machine was 
specially developed by Nelson Laboratories, 
Hyattsville, Md. and 


engineers. 


agency 








Wrapping machine for plastics 


--range wrapping machine that 

veldseals” unsupported polyethylene and 
ther oft plastic films in speeds up to 
eventy five packages per minute has been 
leveloped by Battle Creek Packaging Ma 
chines, Inc. The new machine is the re 


a three year research and develop 
nent program in which Battle Creek Pack 
ayiny engineer! 


* methods of 


tried and discarded 


scores 
feeding, cutting, 


films. The 


officia: is 


sealing and 


handling soft plastic result, ac 


cording to company the first 


major development in the packaging ana 
vrapping machinery field more than 
a quarter of a century 

The new wrapper will overwrap pack 
ages within the following range: 4%” to 
12 long: 3” to 8&8” wide, and ‘%” to 
1 wide. The machine can be furnished 
vith either end or underneath fold. Not 
only can the Model 475 handle the usual 
overwrapping films such as cellophane, 


waxed paper, and laminated foils, but also 


the new plastic films including polyethylene 
of all 


densities, heat sealing Mylar, cellu 


lose acetate, Polymer coated cellophane, 
and a variety of other films 
‘lastic films represent new and quite 





different 
ufacturer. 


problems for the 
they easily, 
pushed through the wrap- 


machine man- 


Because crumble 
they cannot be 
ping sequence. Special devices on the new 
model’s paper-feed mechanism carry the 
to the 
position 


product to be 


films past static-eliminators wrap 


and 
the 


ping area accurately them 


there as wrapped is 
raised into position via an elevator. Paper 
tops had to be eliminated because the soft 
films crumble when stopped abruptly. Cor- 
rect amounts of heat and pressure, as well 
as cooling time, are accurately controlled to 
secure “‘weld-tite” 
Battle Creek Packaging 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


sealing. Manufacturer: 


Machines, Inc., 


Instrumentation tape recorder 
Mincom 
Manufacturing 

it « the 
ling the 


the 


Division of Minnesota Mining & 


Company has developed 


what alls iltimate in instrumenta 


tion reco! l4-channel C-100. 
the C-100 which 


not to be found on other 


Among 
Mincom 


nsti 


features of 


says 


are 


umentation recorders now on the mar 


Ket 18 Its complete remote control of tape 


peed with a unique electronic pushbutton 


ystem that selects any preset group of 
ten speeds. An “isoloop” differential cap 
stan drive system isolates the portion of 
tape at the record and playback heads 
from the effects of variations in tension 
occasioned by take-up and supply reels 


Twenty-four minutes of high-fidelity, wide 


band recording or playback 


plished 


second 


can be accon 
using a tape speed of 60 inches per 


An 


tem stops the tape gently without employ 


electro-magnetic braking sys 


ing any sort of mechanical friction. Opti 
mum tension is on the 


result 


tape at all times, 


ing in better storage conditions. 

Completely transistorized in all its re- 
the 
tape recording machine is essentially noise 
free Its 


watts for 


cording and playback circuits, new 


low power consumption (500 


data) is 
made possible by solid state electronic de- 


fourteen channels of 


velopments. The compact recording system 


can accept input power at any frequency 


from 45 to 1000 cycles per sec ynnd. For 
telemetering applications, the basic tape 
transport equipment with its unitized re- 


cord and playback wideband amplifiers can 


be furnished with electronic modules to 
direct 
PWM 


Minnesota 
Co., Los 


accept either recording, frequency 


modulated, or Manu- 
Mining & Manufac- 


Angeles, 


type systems. 


facturer: 


turing 


California. 





Stainless steel 
4 high 


shear 


wire inserts 
metal 
Falls 


been im 


electric 
manufactured by the Millers 
Mass. 
proved by the installation of stainless steel 


speed, lightweight 


Company, Greenfield, has 
wire thread insert at a critical assembly 
Normal 


of the cap screws In 


connection insertion and removal 


the die cast aluminum 


case has produced occasional cases of ex- 


cessive thread wear and damage to the 
body of the shear. The stainless steel in 
serts, made by the Heli-Coil Corporation 


of Danbury, Conn., minimizes thread wear, 

the thread 
stripping caused by accidental use of too 
much the bolts. The 
inserts provide higher thread strength be- 


and protects shears against 


force in tightening 


cause they are flexible. They adapt them- 
selves to the female receiving threads tap 
ped into the part and to the male threads 
on the 


screw. This adaptability compen 


sates for lead error on the screw or 
part. As a 


vide 


in the 
result, 


wire thread inserts pro- 


approximately 25 per cent greater 
tensile strength than unprotected threads 
tapped in the 


The 


same material. 


shear 


itself is capable of cutting 





16 gage steel and galvanized sheet. It fea- 
tures an offset foot which provides excel- 
lent operator visibility at the point of cut 
along the work line on either 
inside work. The cutting blades are made 
of heat treated steel 
precisely to critical angles. 


outside or 


alloy and ground 
Adjustments 
for depth of cut and clearance to produce 
the fastest result in various kinds of metal 


are quickly and easily made. To facilitate 


the sharpening or replacement of the 
blades, the foot can be quickly removed 
with three 4-20 socket head cap screws 


threaded into the case of the shear. Manu- 
facturers: Millers Falls Company, Green- 
field, Massachusetts, Heli Coil Corporation, 
Danbury, Conn. 





Te ch vwiCSs 


Simulated flight tests 

Complex missile-guidance systems are sub 
jected to conditions of actual flight at the 
Western Electric 
Test 
The 


components 


Company Environmental 
Winston-Salem, N. C 
guidance 


Laboratories, 
and 
their 
ability to withstand extremes of tempera- 


intricate mechanisms 


are tested to determine 


ture, altitude, and sustained acceleration. 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton SR-4 strain gages 
and pressure cells Western 
Electric for and 

Ten SR-4 pressure cells are used to con- 
test 


providing 


are used by 


control safety. 


trol pressure in climatic exposure 


chambers that are capable of 


pressures equivalent to altitudes of up to 


90,000 feet, temperatures from minus 100 


to plus 250°F, and humidities from 10 to 


95 per cent. Four SR-4 strain gage 


safeguards against strains in 


supports of a irge centriiuge thn: 


lates forces imposed on missile 


components during actual flight. The 


which the centrifuge duplicates are 


of sustained axial acce 
off and climb, 
direction change 

Basically SR-4 


which measure 


ieration during 
and pitch ar 
devices 


are transducers 


a force, torque, or pressurs 
and convert it to an electrical 


Any 


formatior > = 


quantity 
structure which undergoes elastic de 
response to a ce 


measured, generally will serve as the sen 


sitive element to which the SR-4 strai: 


gage may be affixed 


The basic element of all SR-4 devices is 


a bonded-wire strain gage which employs 


a fine wire filament formed into a grid 


grid is bonded to, while in 


pattern. The 


sulated from, the surface where 


to be 


strain 1 


measured. Physical distortions due 


to strain change the grid resistance, and, 


therefore, the current flowing through it. 

In photo above, two SR-4 strain gages 
can be sides of I-beam 
The 
blanked out because of its classified nature. 
Manufacturer: Baldwin - Lima - Hamilton 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


seen on supports. 


assembly undergoing test has been 


Corporation, 


96 


yndition to be 


Wire-Wrap Machine 


An automati that will 


airborne 


wiring machine 


electronically wire sections of 
computer systems has been specially devel- 
oped for the Hughes Aircraft Corporation 
by Gardner-Denver Co. of Quincy, Illinois. 
The $40,000 “Wire-Wrap” machine will be 
used by Hughes for automatically wiring 
Wright 


Gardner-Denve1 


a communications system for the 
Air Development Center 
officials state that this special unit can be 
modified for other applications. 

A technician, who programs the machine 
the unit 
tape. He 
that 
the 


ne wires to 


from a key- 
works 


specifies 


manually, operates 


board or punched from 


a coded wiring list the op 


erating sequence of two wrapping 


heads, attaching t small re 


! square-shaped termin 


solderless Ww rapped connections. Two con 


nections can be put on each terminal, where 
diffusion 


remain even under high temperatures. The 


forces cause intimate contact to 


machine lays the wires in straight-lined or 
commonly 
10,009 


L-shaped patterns and uses 


available wire sizes. It can place 


wires on a 20 x 20-inch board having a 
modular terminal spacing of 0.20” 
that 


the automatic wiring operations will reduce 


Gardner-Denver executives claim 
production costs by 50 per cent over con 
ventional wiring techniques by simplifying 
time, and 
eliminating error. Manufacturer: Gardner- 
Co., Quincy, 


assembly, reducing inspection 


Denver Illinois. 


De-lonized Bath 

The U. S. Air Force Missile Test 
at Cape Canaveral, Fla. has found it neces- 
to bathe the skins of all its 
with water to 


Center 
sary outer 


space missiles de-ionized 


remove foreign particles from their su 


faces. The de-ionized water, which is free 
from all ionic impurities, prevents local hot 
spot corrosion while the ships are speeding 
through the atmosphere, and eliminates the 
unwanted weight of possible residues 
Water is de-ionized when it has been treat 
ed to remove all its mineral salts, such a 
those which cause mineral hardness. No 
scums or residues are left when de-ionized 
units, 
Rohn 


& Haas’ Amberlite ion exchange resins, are 


Six ion exchange 


feet of 


water evaporates. 


nearly 100 cubic 


containing 


located near the launching pads. As wate? 


passes through the tanks, its mineral salts 
are removed by the action of the resins, and 


replaced by hydrogen and hydroxyl ions 


which unite to form more water. The re 


sulting de-ionized water demonstrates a 


greater electrical resistance and highe 
quality than triple distilled water. Source 
Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


High temperature alloy 
A nickel base, titanium-aluminum 


ened alloy has been developed by General 


hard 
tlectric for use in applications near the 


thermal barrier. Trademarked 
11, the 


higher jet engine and airframe 


present 


René new alloy will make possible 
Mach num 
bers at lower specific weight because of its 


high temperature capability. Despite its 
fairly high content of aluminum and titan 
René 41 


machined with relative ease in comparison 


ium, can be formed, welded, and 
with other 
in this 


one of the strongest materials that can be 


materials designed to operate 


temperature range. Because it is 
formed and welded, the new alloy is well 
suited for turbine casting and combustion 
liners. Its make it 


Manufac- 


mechanical 
an excellent fastener material. 
turer: GE, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


properties 
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his il conical micro 
Mask mecasul mm. in 
eight. It has » NCCKS, 
both ground to what is 
called a standard ta- 
px ve accurate and 
smootn 

suc peut and pre- 
ise Pyrex brand glass- 


vare fashioned from Corning’s glass 


No 10. This glass is eminently practi- 
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CORNING GLASS WORKS, 54-8 Crystal Street, Corning, New York 


Please send me 


B-83, 


Bulletin on FOTOFORM; Lab Glassware Catalog, LG-1; 


Properties of Selected Commercial Glasses”; 


Bulletin 
Data on high lead glass. 


Name Title 


Company 


Street 


City 


Se ee ee ee 
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improved loom increases production 
by T. B 
New York 
looms 


A timing-belt drive supplied 
Wood's Sons Company 
Wire Cloth 


helped to increase the production of insect 


tor tne 


Company’s new has 


wire screening per loom by fifty per cent. 
Previously, a V-belt slippage when the 
loom stopped caused imperfections in the 
screening. The new belt is run tight on 
both sides to remove slack and resulting 
backlash, and its neoprene teeth engage 
grooved, gearlike pulleys. An accurately 


maintained belt speed eliminates slippage, 


while stretching is reduced by reinforcing 


the neoprene-backed belt with helically 
wound steel cables. 

The drive on which the belt is used is 
installed inside the loom. Because of its 


relative inaccessibility, it is 


mportant tnat 


naintenance be infrequent. Since the belt 
does not depend on friction for the trans 
mission of power, and since there is no 
metal-to-metal contact, no lubrication is 


As eliminates 
heat build-up, the attention of maintenance 
Manufac B. 


Company, Chambersburg, Pa. 


required. its construction 


personnel is reduced turer: T. 


Wood's Sons 


Dragon skin 


4 flexible, all-steel sandpaper has been 
made available for industrial use by Red 
Devil Tools, Union, N. J. Called Dragon 
Skin, the sandpaper comes in rolls 4%” 


wide and up to 1600 feet in length. Dragon 

























Skin is 





punching .036” dia- 
004” thick. 
The 


pum hing process produces a five-sides burr 


produced by 


meter holes in sheets of steel 


There are 150 holes per square inch. 
in a uniform wave pattern. Each side simu- 
blade 
total of 750 cutting sides per square inch. 


The the 


scrapings produce are indistin- 


lates a wood scraper providing a 


cutting edges are so tiny that 


that they 
guishable from ordinary sanding or saw 
dust. It 


outcut 


is claimed that Dragon-Skin will 


and outlast conventional medium 
grade sandpaper, while rasping, sanding, 
and smoothing hard and soft woods, plas- 
plastics and soft metals. Manufac- 


Red Devil Tools, Union, N. J. 


ter, 


turer: 













a oy 


Plastic molder 
The Unex Jet Plastic molder has been 


signed so that users can easily produce 





de- 
ex- 
perimental or short runs of small parts in 
their own shops without tying up larger 
production machines. The molder seemingly 
provides an ideal method for testing new 
designs prior to ordering costly dies. It is 
featuring quick 
set-up and rapid production of parts. Die 
than a min- 


a compact, portable unit 


sets can be exchanged in less 


ute, and interchangeable low cost injection 
cylinders can be quickly installed to permit 


rapid change of plastics and colors. The 


molder has a maximum shot capacity of 
approximately ‘2 ounce or % cubic inch. 
Operation of the injection lever actuates 
a mechanical toggle linkage which exerts 


a molding pressure of up to 20,000 psi 

The molder can mold all thermoplastics 
including nylon. Normal production is one 
to three « ycles per minute de pending on the 
type of material used. The heating power! 
is 600 watts at 110 volts AC) DC; a thermo- 
switch control maintains operating temper- 
the 


remov- 


minus 5° over 
to 600°F. A 


provides 


within plus or 


ature 
molding range of 200 
indicator thermometer 


able dial 


a constant reference for settings. 
The molder is 30” x 18” 


It may be installed 


x 8” and weighs 
just under 100 pounds 
on a bench or a special floor stand is avail- 
able the Valuable 


floor space will not be taken up on the pro- 


from manufacturer. 
duction line, causing bottlenecks. The mold 
clamp lever operates a toggle link for clo- 
sure of the molds; the clamping pressure 
Manufacturer: Unex Lab- 
Mass. 


is adjustable. 


oratories, Hathorne, 








New cold storage concept 
The Plymouth Cold 
Plymouth, Wisconsin 


new cold storage facilities to hold 6,000,000 


Storage Company of 

recently completed 
pounds of perishable goods. By using a new 
concept of cold storage warehouse design, 
they built the $75,000 
thus saving $50,000 and three ad- 


structure in three 


months, 
ditional months’ construction time ove) 
steel-framed masonry-walled 


Milwaukee 
recommended to Plymouth that 


conventional 
warehouses. A constructior 
company 
they utilize a pre-fabricated “Butler Build 
and a strong, moisture-proof 
that 


structural 


ing” frame 


insulating material would double as 


roof 


Foamglas cellular glass insulation, a prod 


a wall and component 











uct of Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
was selected to fulfill these requirements 
If a conventional building had been con- 
structed, two structures, in effect, would 
have had to be built—the outer brick shel 
and the inner wall of insulation. According 


the cor 


cept embodied in the building enabled them 


to Plymouth officials, new design 


to increase storage facilities by twenty per 


cent while permitting a high degree of 
control over the merchandise stored. 
To construct this building, a six incl 


thick concrete floor was laid. The prefabri 
cated building framework was then erected. 


Since the building would not be used as a 


freezer, the floor was not insulated. A 
double layer of 2” x 18” x 24” blocks of 
cellular glass was then built, using hot 
asphalt as an adhesive. The unsupported 
wall of insulation became the wall of the 
building. In erecting the second layer of 


insulation, all joints were staggered and 
wood were imbedded to provide 
support for the final exterior sheeting. The 
entire double layer of insulation is outside 
steel framework that there is 
“thermal short The 
composed of two layers of Foamglas in- 


For 


sleepe rs 


the so 


circuit.” roof is also 


sulation. weather protection, galvan 


ized sheeting was used on the sidewalls 
and aluminum sheeting on the roof. 
The perishables are held to constant 


temperatures of 30 to 32°F and a relative 
humidity of 70 per cent to prevent mold 
formation. The Foamglas is impervious to 
moisture which often lowers the efficiency 
of Manufacturer: Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


insulation. 















Manufacturers and Designers are invited 






to submit entries for 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN’s Sth 
ANNUAL 

DESIGN 
REVIE 


which will appear in the December 1958 issue 








A major feature in each December issue of INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, the fifth Annual Design 
Review will be a portfolio of the year’s major innovations in industrial design. It will also help 
forecast the effect of these advances and developments in the designs of the coming year. 









What Will Be Included? How To Prepare Entries 








The Review will cover every facet of industrial design: Send us one or more reproduction photos of each pro- 
new and redesigned products, packaging, materials, duct (unretouched “salon” type), labeling each photo- 
professional and industrial equipment, as well as appli- graph clearly with the names of the product, the de- 
ances, housewares, and other consumer products. A signer, staff member, or department in charge, and the 
comprehensive review of this scope, highlighting the manufacturer. On the same label please include a brief 
ideas and accomplishments of an entire year, provides a note stating what you consider is unique and distin- 
valuable permanent reference for designers and manu- quished about the product you have selected, and in 
facturers alike. Last year’s review served as a check what respects the use of materials, components and 





list for the Committee on Selection and Procurement manufacturing techniques was unusual. 
for the U. S. Pavilion at the Brussels Fair. 









The following categories, though not in any way defini- 
Who Is Eligible To Submit Material? 


a oe , , , ' tive, may give vou some ideas for evaluating your pro- 
We invite contributions from designers (independent 





ducts: 
and staff), engineers, and manufacturers of finished 
products or of the materials used in these end products. 1. inventive designs: solutions based on new practical improve- 
Z a 2 ‘ ments in function and operation 
We would like to make our selections from the largest 2. notable solutions to familiar problems and established product 


rr . 22eiC¢ Y sai , - PE no g ; ae types 
group of designers possible, so feel free to submit a: Se a ae ee ee eee 
manufactured before, which embody new approaches to un- 
familiar problems 
How Do You Participate? 1. engineering developments 
From designs placed on the market since September, 5. apt and unusual use of materials, components, finishes 
ee : : y 7 6. packaging design 
1957, choose those which you would like included in 7. new ideas for merchandising products 
this annual review. These designs should represent the 8. designs that had unexpected or outstanding consumer accep- 


: t= : 7 : : " tance (with brief sales story) 
most significant work of your firm or design office. Per- 





many entries as vou wish. 












haps a design has made a particular contribution in its There is no restriction on the number of photographs or 
field, has overcome special practical problems, offered designs submitted. Closing date for contributions is 
unusual features or merchandising ideas. September 5th, 1958. 
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New refractory material 


The Pittsburgh Corning Corporation has 
icceeded in " ng pure ica to boi 
in is creating what is called a 
entire new acid resistant insulating and 
rel D material The new material 
called Foamsi is YY pel ent fuse LlIcé 
ind can neither oxidize nor absorb mois 
ire It s unaffected DY al ul is, with tl 
ex pt ! of hydrofluori ind hot phos 
! (ontinuou Insulating protect 
and safety from thermal noc s offered 
wit the range o 10°F t 2200°F 
rhe insulating value of one ch of Fo si 
l aid to be equivaient to that of 18 inche 
of acid brick it an operating temperature of 


50°F. Pittsburgh Corning predicts a wid 


chemical process industries, as well as in 
many areas of the electrical ir lustry 

The pure ilica, activated by a foaming 
igent, foams into millions of tiny, non-in 


Whe: 


rhtweight, rigid, inorganic block with a 


yubbles cooled, a 





closed cell structure results. The dimen 


l ctal ‘ 
onai Stabdllity ot the 


a It 


ing rapid temperature changes 


naterial is exception 
warp, shrink, or slump du 


When sul 


(such as that of 


; 
aoes no 


ected to intense heat 


orenh) and then 


tee! cutting oxyacetylene 
water-quenched, it does not crack or spall 
Light in weight (10-12 lbs. per cubic foot) 
and having a compressive strength of 130 
to 210 lbs. psi, Foamsil can be used as a 


oad-bearing irface to eliminate some of 


structure 
Manu 


Corpora- 


the supporting and reinforcing 
1 conventional material. 


Pittsburgh 





required wi 
Corning 


n, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Space station model 
Possible answers to the intriguing ques 
tion of how man will live in outer space 


ave been illustrated by a station 


space 
model fabricated by Blaine Electronics for 


the Convair Division of General Dynamics. 
The nine foot long, clear acrylic 
nstructed on a scale of ap 


$10,000. All 


| equipment within the 


noael Was 


proximately 1:10 fo fun 


four passenge1 
hip, as well a ich personal possessions 
as razors and entertainment facilities as 
the kitchen wall dart board were built wit} 


precise adherence to detail. Environmenta 


ipment carrie he mods 
odo el wate re 
1 mac Ine ind alr ndit 
The mode ay be rotated 
e vehicle \ ild tu n fi 
ipe gliders complete t ‘ 
al re fastened tne i 

t retur! eal an t 
enna perabdle \ od 
or cated af A ‘ 

I within the ( vere 
vide aximu om! t 





Thermionic converter 
\ working mode! 


f a thermionic convertet 


] ity directly 


a device tnat produce $s electri 


heat—has been developed by scie 


tists of the General Electric Research Lab 


wnDdination I 


ratory. The new device, a 


metal and ceramic dis} irrounding 
nign vacuum, Is approx ately tne same 
e aS a quarter, and wi produce elec 


tricity when the flame of a blowtorch i 
played ipon it. The original converter 
which Was announced 
led with gas. Engineers at the 


tady laboratory state that ir 





short time that elapsed since the announce 


ment of the original converter, great pr« 


gress was made in exploring the capacitie 


and limitations of ich devices. They point 


out that further resear¢ and development 
will lead not only to more mplete cer 


tific understanding, but also to practica 


applications. Possible use can be found 


wherever a high source of 
heat 


and a supply of electricity is needed. It i 


temperature 


nuclear or conventiona is available 


estimated that the existing converters wil 
be capable of operating in the one- to ter 
watt range 

In the 


trodes are held at high, but 


thermionic converter, two gle 


different, tem 


peratures. Electrons are “boiled out” of 


the hotter cathode and collected by the 


relatively cool anode. They can then flow 


through an external circuit and produc 


electricity. 
The new 
techniques similar to those used for high 


converter is constructed by 


temperature electronic tubes. This type of 
design has the advantage of working at a 
lower temperature than the gas-filled con- 
(1500°F vs. 3000°F) 


requirements easier to meet. In 


verte) which makes 
material 
converter 1s 


ternal resistance in the new 


reduced by placing the electrodes ex 
tremely close together. Efficiencies obtained 
with the high vacuum converter are stil] 
low, but further development of the design 
is expected to raise efficiencies to 30 per 
cent. Electric 
Research Laboratory, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Source: General Company, 


design flexibility in glass... 


Lancaster glass 
spells appliance 
magic 


For appliance manufacturers, 
Lancaster gloss parts offer a bright 
new world of opportunity. Whatever 
your product or problem, Lancaster 
can provide functional and decorative 
glass components custom-made to 
your exact specification. Let us show 
you how Lancaster craftsmanship 
can give your appliance extra beauty 
and utility that will pay off in extra 
sales. Send blueprints, or write to 
Lancaster Glass Corporation, Lancaster 
5, Ohio. Telephone Olive 3-0311 





A re minde r to manutacture rs 


°° 
Aegean 


LJ 
e 
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and de signe rs 


depend on 


APES 


for new ideas 
in fabric coverings 
to keep pace with 
new product designs 


September 5th is the deadline for submissions 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN’: 





Annual Design Review 





Be sure to send unretouched photographs of outstanding 





products placed on the market since September, 1957. 


All photographs must be labeled with the following in- 


Yen Tova 
(/pen nvitation. WITHOUT OBLIGATION: 


Bring your case covering problems to us drop them 


formation: 1) name of the product and the manufac- 
turer, the designer, staff member, or department in 

it ; ; in our laps. We promise you a pleasant surprise when you 
charge; 2) a brief note stating what you consider unique examine the solutions we have to offer. No obligation, 
and distinguished about the product you have selected of course, for our creative recommendations. 








One phone call brings you 


a background of 31 years APEX 


of creative service 


Apex Coated Fabrics Inc., 12-16 East 22nd St. 


Your contribution is invited. 
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Electronic air conditioning 


An electronic brain was recently intro 
ced in Montreal by Minneapolis-Honey- 
vi Regulator Company to supervise the 


Hotel's 


The brain is a 


peration of the 


Queen Elizabett 


ilr conditioning system 
valk-in control center located in a glass- 


hotel’s concourse level 


fronted room on the 


From it, a singie operator can provide tne 


entire building with perfect indoor climate. 


Essentia 


ne Supervisory 


lly, the control center, known as 


1} Data Center, consists of 


a colorgraphic panel and a data handling 
stem which makes it possible for the 
yste to oversee four nain functions: 


continual che king of key temperatures, 
adjustment of controls, investigation and 


vandling of 
and 


ment 


complaints, and the starting 


stopping of heating and cooling equip 


The colorgraphic panel is divided into 


separate modules, with @a h section pro- 


viding graphic representation of each of 


the air-handling systems. Each module ir 


a complete schematic layout of 


e fan systems, showing dampers, fan 
motors, and heating and cooling coils. 

The data handling system records tem- 
perature automatically on an electric 
typewriter The typewriter records a total 
of 97 main temperatures and eight flows, 


and provide for each 
flow. An 
functions automatically as temperatures 


imits. All 


the hotel is completely con- 


separate totalizers 
and visual 


alarm system 


audio 


above or below predetermined 


space in 


trolled by the operating engineer, who has 


times a comprehensive picture of 


emperature conditions throughout the 


building. Manufacturer Minneapolis 


Honeywell Regulator Co Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. 


Two staplers 


The Sw Industrial ¢ and 


the Bostitch Company 


ingiine rporatior 


nave both recently 


developed high volume stapling machines 


which greatly reduce both industrial fas- 
tening time and fastening costs. The 


Load-O- Mati 
a magazine 


Swingline (top picture) is 


loaded air tacker that forms 


and drives staples with machine gun speed. 


It can fire 5,000 staples without reloading, 
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to cut industrial fastening costs 


by as much as 80 per cent. The transparent 


plastic Magazine case gives the operator a 
continuous view of the staple supply and 


may be thrown after the load is 


The 


tween 70 and 100 psi, driving staples satis- 


away 


1austed stapler will operate be- 





factorily into most woods. 


The Bostitch Golden Belt 


tom photo) has a continuous 


3ottomer (bot- 
belt of 


up to 


1,000 partially formed and cohered staples 


in a single coil. Each push of the motor 
driven operating lever drives one staple. 


The deep throat design and the box flap 
lifter on the post head permits bottoming 
of boxes up to 24” long without stopping 
to reverse the box. Manufacturers: Swing- 
Industrial Island 
N. Y., and Bostitch, East Greenwich, 
Rhode Island. 


line Corporation, Long 


City, 


Aluminum flatbed trailer 


The Williamsen Body and Equipment Con 
pany of Ogden, Utah, has built what ha 
the 


trailer. Const: 


been called world’s 
flatbed 


strength 


lightest aluminum 
wted of high 
aircraft 


alloys, the new traile1 


can support the combined weight of two 
D-8 caterpillar tractors, each weighing 


twenty-one tons. 
Willia nsen, it 


with Aluminum Company of 


Designed by 


cooperation 
America’s de 


velopment division, the new 40-foot 


rig ca 


transport 50,000 lbs. of concentrated pay 


load, from lumber to concrete. It 


welg 


one to two tons less than similar steel rigs 


and a half ton less than shorter competitive 
Besides 


omponents, the new 


aluminum trailers itilizing alu 


minum = structural 
flatbed 


flooring, fifth wheel 


trailer features aluminum in the 


plate, and eight forged 
source \! 


Mittal 
Pittsburgh, 


disc wheels iminum Company 


of America, Pennsylvania 
Tungsten carbide paper slitter 
The 


improved its cutting dust 


Lee Paper Company has materially 


problem by the 
ise of Carboloy cemented cart 
slitters on its 


f 


fore, foreign matter and dust, 


vide cu ing 
He ret« 


originating 


Ww inding mac hines. 


from cutting paper during manufacture, 


had presented such problems as ink 


ing and spotting during the actual process- 


ing of Lee’s variety of 


printing, 


graphic, and bl leprint Lee’s three 


papers. 


paper winding machines each contain six 


steel slitting knives on the upper side of 


the paper running through the machine, 


and six Carboloy slitters on the underside 


of the papel! 3efore 1956, steel slitters had 


been used in the winding machines: the 
shearing action had created excessive dust 
which not only spoiled the papers, but 


caused great maintenance problems. An 


immediate advantage resulting from the 
changeover to the carbide type was greater 
The 


quired regrinding every two months, while 


slitter life original steel slitters re- 


the Carboloy slitters have been ir 


ervice 


for two years with no evidence of wear. 


This has resulted in a great reduction in 
machine downtime. An unexpected benefit 
of the tungsten carbide slitters has been 


the honing action they have performed on 


the steel upper knives, keeping them con- 


tinually sharp and reducing chipping which 
was often a result of wear. Manufacturer: 


Lee Paper Company, Vicksburg, Michigan. 
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Plastics For Lighting. Building Researc! nstitute, 
Academy of Sciences-National Resear Coun 101 
tion Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. Comprehensive tr 
book form of the subject of nlastics and their uses 1 
illumination, through daylight or electric sources. The 
covered in reports by experts from the lighting and 
dustries, architects and engineers. The book is div 
three ectior objectives of building nin 1on ) 
plicatior ir lilding illumination; the f ire aj 
plasth 
Portable DC High Potential Test Meters. Associated 
Incorporated, 5777 West Belmont Ave., Chicago 18, I}! 
gives detail specifications and specific applications of 
high potential test mete covering output ranges of 
and 30 kv de. Prices range from $400.00 to $1300.00. 
Process Equipment. The Pfaudler Company, Division o 
Permutit In Ro« hester,  & A: pp., lll. Guide to 
esistant process equipment includes information on 
of glassed-steel and alloy equipment, including reac 
new electronic glass tester. 
Small Industrial Die Cast and Molded Plastic Parts. 
producer Corporation, 400 Beechwood Avenue, New 
N. Y. 10 pp., ill. Small Parts For Industry bulletin 
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siding material is the most 
and extremely easy to apply. 
possible by the high- 
in every 8” the length of the 
the special 3-stage groove-lap 
rue-line installation. 


This weatherproof 
economical of its type 
Deeper, wider 
density, °s” thickness—r1 
On both 


joint assures rapid, t 


new, 
made 


grooves 


board. sides, 


GVS is supplied in 4’ x 8’, 4’ x 10’, and 4’ x 12’ 
panels. On special order, GVS is also available in size 
1’ x 9’—at no extra cost. It is available primed front 
and back, or unprimed. Behind this board are more 


than 40 years’ experience in the making of weather- 
proof materials. GVS offers superior insulation value, 
durability, and weather-protection 


than wood. 


holds paint longer 


Use the coupon below to secure full details on this 
and other Homasote products, and for of 
the 72-page Homasote Handbook. 


your 


copy 


SOFFITSOTE 


soffit n 







aterial 


and hand; 


ideal 
comes in 8’ lengths 
a. ee. a 


48” widths 


and 
Grooves 


8” apart—run the length 
of the soffit—match the 
nodern design of large 


overhangs. Groove-lap 


ends and sides assure 


true-line joining Available method saves all the labor and 
pr ed or unprimed. The time of boxing the rafters to 
Wilson Air-Float construction support the soffit material. 


aM HOMASOTE COMPANY 
sw 


In U.S., kindly address Trenton 3, New Jersey 


ee In Canada to, Ont. —P.0. Box 





K © Montreal, P P.O. Box 2 


= 


» and/or specification data checked 





on 4’ x 8’ panels) f 


Gro oved Vertical Siding 
s« ¢ ‘ (clapboard) Siding 





Wils son Air-Float 


Homasote (72-page) 
Construction Handbook aia ~~ | 
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and we'll also save you 
time and money because 
you take advantage of our 
30 years of solid experience 
in working with designers and 
engineers on metal mouldings 
for every field. Write today 
for your free copy of ‘Plan 
Book of Metal Mouldings 
You'll find it an invaluable guide 


in planning your next job 


we'll make it 


P, vam id | Moul Uings | We 


glé ton at 


“HERE’S HOW TO 
DESIGN WITH 


PATTERN METAL” 
=—_ 


That's right Pete, Alert 
Designers can get this 
useful free catalogue 
and samples today with 
a post card or letter 


Your design friends who see the fabulous ideas in pattern metal 
on the 1958 autos and appliances will know why CroRoto is the 
design leader in pattern metal.” So fresh, so versatile, who would 
guess it's an economical stock material? Write today for the facts. 
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Positions Wanted 


INDEPENDENT INDUSTRIAL Desicner would like to provide accomp- 
hed professional services for one or two additional clients. Com- 
jlete handling of design development from styling concept t 
blueprint. Wide manufacturing experience. Write Box ID- 188 
INDUSTRIAL Desicn, 18 East 50th Street, New York 22, New Yor} 


INDUSTRIAL Desicner, heavily qualified educational and design ex- 
ce plus engineering background. Dynami ry nal ideas 

vith proven administrative and crea v0 tt Ready 
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York 


New USINESS Venture—Production Engineer and Designer wit 

istic products and processes seeks partner(s) with busine 
experience and investment capital. Location N.Y N.J. metropo 
tan area. Send brief resume. Box 1D-187. InpustrRIAL Desicn 18 
East 50th Street, New York 22, New York 


For RENT Two exceptionally attractive rooms suitable for office 
or studio. Best light, air conditioned. By appointment. Doroth 
Liebes Studio, 767 Lexington Ave., N.Y. TEmpleton 8-3791 


Tue ANATOMETER Design for people is a job for you the product 
man. Human body sizes vary; you must fit them if you can. Our 
pocket “Human Slide-rule” is an intimate device. 750 body dimen- 
ions—$2.00 is the price. The “ANatToMeterR™ is a pocket-size plasti 
lide-rule containing 750 body dimensions of the U.S. Consumer 
Population, including males, females and children, compiled from 
the latest scientific reports of the United States Government 
ANATOMeETRIC Associates, P. O. Box 204, Brighton Station, Rochester 
10. New York 
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if your associates share your interest in 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


. to the point of borrowing 


your copies of this 


magazine, you and your associ 


benefit from our special, money-saving 


yup subscription plan.” It will be the 
For details about 


address your ir 


‘company gr 
ideal answer to your problem. 


interesting plan, quiry 


Group Service Department — 


WHITNEY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


18 East 50th Street New York 22, 


N. Y 
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Custom Molded 


Special Mechanical Rubber Parts—Large or small, pre 
Difficult Rubber-to- 


cision made to close tolerances 


Metal Applications— Chemically and mechanically bonded 
the adhesion ovtlasts the base material. Oil Resisting and 


Heat Resisting Rubber. Complex Parts of Specially 
Developed Compounds. 
on rint pecificat snd de schedule for estimate 
Broct . 


THE TOLEDO INDUSTRIAL RUBBER CO. 


2233 Smeoed Avenve Toledo 6, Ohio 
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Inquire About Promet Fully Machined 
CORED & SOLID BRONZE BAR STOCK 
Saves Time, Tools & Money! 
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Today's Students... 


Are the Designers of Tomorrow... 


Neve BEFORE has complete specialized training on 
professional level been so necessary for success in the field 
design tor modern business and industry 


The Art Center 


Product 


School trains for 
Packaging 


Architecture. Faculty of 


lransportation Styling, 
Design and Display, and Exhibition 
Practicing Professionals. Gradu 
ates include men and women now eminently employed in 


“Blue Book” of 


designers and manufacturers 


the offices of a veritable America’s leading 


accredited and 


Write Mr 


Art Center School is fully grants a 


Dell. 


Bachelor of Professional Arts Degree 


THE ART CENTER SCHOOL 


5353 West Third Street + Los Angeles 5, California 
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NUMBER THIRTY-SIX IN A SERIES: CONTEMPORARY THINKING ON DESIGN 


Distinguished Industrial Designers interpret the expand- 
ing role of design in industry ... how form, technique, and 


appearance have emerged as major factors in volume manu 


facturing and marketing. 





“One sure path to oblivion is the fail- 
ure to endow a new product with a 
truly fresh design. The industrial de- 
signer meets his greatest opportunity 
when he is asked by a manufacturer 
to dramatize the use of a new ma- 
terial,a new engineering principle, or 
a new production technique by giving 
his product a significant new form.” 
Montgomery Ferar 


Royal Oak, Michigai 
Sundberg-Ferar, Inc 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN is enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by executives in management, design, engi- 
neering, production, nia? ke ting, sale 8, and re late d 
activities. Like Mr. Ferar, these men look to INDUS- 
TRIAL DESIGN for authoritative reporting on total 
design — the cross-fertilization of company design 


pe licy, product deve lopme nt, and marketing. 


WHITNEY PUBLICATIONS, INC 18 EAST SO STREET. NEW YORK 22. N.Y 
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For Your Calendar 


Through September 1. Exhibition of school architecture 
at the Octagon, Washington, D. C 


Through September 14. Exhibition by young American 
designers at the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New 


York. 


Through October 14. A small replica of the Brussels 
World’s Fair at the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
including the only model of the U. S. Pavilion. 


August 19-21. Western Electronic Show and Conventior 
at the Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles. 


September 3-5. The Ist National Conference on the Appli 
cation of Electrical Insulation, at the Pick-Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland 

September 12. Society of Plastic Engineers regional tech 
nical conference: “Plastics in Automotive Application” at 
the St. Clair Inn, St. Clair, Michigan 


September 15-19. The 13th Instrument-Automation cor 


ference and exhibit, Convention Hall, Philadelphia 


September 17-18. Building Research Institute’s Conference 
on Floor Construction Systems, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 


Washington, D. ¢ 


‘ 
September 23. Opening of “Swedish Textiles”; Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts, New York. 


September 23-26. The Association of Iron and Steel Er 
gineers’ Convention and the 1958 lron and Steel Exposi 


tion at the Cleveland Public Auditorium. 


September 29-October 3. American Society of Tool En 
gineers’ semi-annual meeting and Western Tool Show at 
the Shrine Exposition Hall, Los Angeles. 


September 29-October 3. National Hardware Show at the 
New York Coliseum. 


September 30-October 4. Annual high fidelity show spor 
sored by the Institute of High Fidelity Manufacturers, at 
the New York Trade Show Building 


October 1. SPE’s regional technical conference: “Plastik 
in packaging” at the Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conr 


October 1-22. “Good Design in Switzerland.” A Smith 
sonian Institution Traveling Exhibition at Yale Univer 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 


October 6-10. Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall 


Greenville, South Carolina. 


October 8-10. IDI’s annual national conference at the 
Sheraton East Hotel, New York. 


October 11. The 5th annual symposium of the Souther 
New England Chapter of IDI, at Silvermine, Conn. “Desig: 
Universale” is the theme. 


October 15-16. New England regional conference on tech- 
nical and distribution research and development at the 
Hotel Somerset, Boston. Sponsored by The New England 
Council in cooperation with the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


October 18-21. ASID’s 14th annual design conference and 
meeting at Bedford Springs, Pennsylvania. The meeting 
is open to all industrial designers, who may register by 
writing to the ASID national office, 15 East 48th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

October 26-December 7. International Ceramic Exhibition 
presented by Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts to celebrate 
the 20th Anniversary of the Ceramic National. Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, New York. 
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SF ~% op cuts tooling time 50%... 
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cuts tooling costs 80%... 








makes automotive parts better! 






MOLDED FIBER GLASS is the exclusive 
trade name for fibergloss reinforced plastic 
products custom molded by the 

Molded Fiber Glass Body Company. 


Every year, more and more automotive manufac- draw parts can be molded in one piece . . . pig- 
turers are turning to tough MOLDED FIBER GLASS mented in any color, or painted. 
to spruce up designs . . . speed up styling changes Besides all this . . . MOLDED FIBER GLASS makes 


slash total costs. Because, from drawing 
board to production, MOLDED FIBER GLASS ; 
parts require only half the time, and tools cost 1. MOLDED FIBER GLASS combines high strength 
with light weight. 


automotive parts better, because: 


only one-fifth as much as for metal parts. And 


if your production requirements are 25,000 2. It's impact resistant . . . returns to original 
or less . . . you'll save money by using MOLDED shape after heavy impact. 

FIBER GLASS parts. 3. It won't rust or corrode . . . serves as an effec- 
MOLDED FIBER GLASS can be molded into shapes tive sound deadener . . . has a low rate of 
which you can't make with metal. Complex, deep- heat transfer. 
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PLAST 


Do you have an application 


for this remarkable material? 4 


‘Nw 
REINFORCED 





Write today for detailed information. 


MOLDED FIBER GLASS BODY COMPANY 
4607 BENEFIT AVENUE, ASHTABULA, OHIO 





NUMBER THIRTY-SIX IN A SERIES: CONTEMPORARY THINKING ON DESIGN 


Distinguished Industrial Designers interpret the expand- 
ing role of design in industry . . . how form, technique, and 
appearance have emerged as major factors in volume manu- 
facturing and marketing. 


“One sure path to oblivion is the fail- 
ure to endow a new product with a 
truly fresh design. The industrial de- 
signer meets his greatest opportunity 
when he is asked by a manufacturer 
to dramatize the use of a new ma- 
terial, a new engineering principle, or 
a new production technique by giving 
his product a significant new form.” 


Montgomery Ferar 
Royal Oak, Michigan 
Sundberg-Ferar, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN is enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by executives in management, design, engi- 
neering, production, marketing, sales, and related 
activities. Like Mr. Ferar, these men look to INDUS- 
TRIAL DESIGN for authoritative reporting on total 
design — the cross-fertilization of company design 
policy, product development, and marketing. 


WHITNEY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 18 EAST SO STREET. NEW YORK 22. N.Y 


For Your Calendar 


Through September 1. Exhibition of school architecture 
at the Octagon, Washington, D. C. 


Through September 14. Exhibition by young American 


designers at the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New 
York. 


Through October 14. A small replica of the Brussels 
World's Fair at the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
including the only model of the U. S. Pavilion. 


August 19-21. Western Electronic Show and Convention 
at the Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles. 


September 3-5. The Ist National Conference on the Appli- 
cation of Electrical Insulation, at the Pick-Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland. 


September 12. Society of Plastic Engineers regional tech- 
nical conference: “Plastics in Automotive Application” at 
the St. Clair Inn, St. Clair, Michigan. 

September 15-19. The 13th Instrument-Automation con- 
ference and exhibit, Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 


September 17-18. Building Research Institute’s Conference 
on Floor Construction Systems, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

September 23. Opening of “Swedish Textiles”; 
Contemporary Crafts, New York. 


Museum of 


September 23-26. The Association of Iron and Steel En- 
gineers’ Convention and the 1958 Iron and Steel Exposi- 
tion at the Cleveland Public Auditorium. 


September 29-October 3. American Society of Tool En- 
gineers’ semi-annual meeting and Western Tool Show at 
the Shrine Exposition Hall, Los Angeles. 


September 29-October 3. National Hardware Show at the 
New York Coliseum. 


September 30-October 4. Annual high fidelity show spon- 
sored by the Institute of High Fidelity Manufacturers, at 
the New York Trade Show Building. 


October 1. SPE’s regional technical conference: “Plastics 
in packaging” at the Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn. 


October 1-22. “Good Design in Switzerland.” A Smith- 
sonian Institution Traveling Exhibition at Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 


October 6-10. Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, 
Greenville, South Carolina. 


October 8-10. IDI’s annual national conference at the 
Sheraton East Hotel, New York. 


October 11. The 5th annual symposium of the Southern 
New England Chapter of IDI, at Silvermine, Conn. “Design 
Universale” is the theme. 


October 15-16. New England regional conference on tech- 
nical and distribution research and development at the 
Hotel Somerset, Boston. Sponsored by The New England 
Council in cooperation with the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


October 18-21. ASID’s 14th annual design conference and 
meeting at Bedford Springs, Pennsylvania. The meeting 
is open to all industrial designers, who may register by 
writing to the ASID national office, 15 East 48th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


October 26-December 7. International Ceramic Exhibition 
presented by Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts to celebrate 
the 20th Anniversary of the Ceramic National. Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, New York. 
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MOLDED 


FIBER 
LASS* 


cuts tooling time 50%... 
cuts tooling costs 80%... 
makes automotive parts better! 


MOLDED FIBER GLASS is the exclusive 
trade name for fiberglass reinforced plastic 
products custom molded by the 

Molded Fiber Gloss Body Company. 


Every year, more and more automotive manufac- 
turers are turning to tough MOLDED FIBER GLASS 
to spruce up designs . . . speed up styling changes 
. . . Slash total costs. Because, from drawing 
board to production, MOLDED FIBER GLASS 
parts require only half the time, and tools cost 
only one-fifth as much as for metal parts. And 
if your production requirements are 25,000 
or less . . . you'll save money by using MOLDED 
FIBER GLASS parts. 


MOLDED FIBER GLASS can be molded into shapes 
which you can't/make with metal. Complex, deep- 


Do you have an application 


for this remarkable material? 


draw parts can be molded in one piece . 
mented in any color, or painted. 

Besides all this . . . MOLDED FIBER GLASS makes 
automotive parts better, because: 


1. MOLDED FIBER GLASS combines high strength 
with light weight. 


. . pig- 


2. It's impact resistant . . . returns to original 
shape after heavy impact. 
3. It won't rust or corrode . . . serves as an effec- 


tive sound deadener . . . has a low rate of 
heat transfer. 


GREATEST wa 


Micveee 


~ 
REINFORCED 


Write today for detailed information. 


MOLDED FIBER GLASS BODY COMPANY 


4607 BENEFIT AVENUE, ASHTABULA, OHIO 





Florida’s damp salt air doesn’t \arm 
these attractive lamps. They never need 
painting. MARLEX won't rust! 


Home in the new Coral Key Villas sec- 
tion near Pompano Beach, where more 


than 120 Cape Codder lanterns are in- 


stalled, and 690 are planned. CAPE CODDER LANTERN MADE BY ENGINEERED PRODUCTS. INC.. KIRKWOOD, MO. 


A revolutionary, new lantern that cant crack, peel, or rust 
even in salt air because its made of MARLEX’ 


‘Damp salt air and intense sunshine are tough on 
most materials. We think MARLEX is just the ticket 
for these difficult conditions,” says George O. 
Palmer, Owner, Palm-Aire Construction Company, 
Pompano Beach, Florida. ‘MARLEX is a durable 
plastic that can take plenty of punishment. Lanterns 
made of it stand up well in all kinds of weather.” 
Every day MARLEX is finding its way into new 
uses. In many cases this premium quality rigid 
polyethylene is the least expensive material that 


POLYETHYLENE 


can meet manufacturers’ strict specifications. 
MARLEX is highly versatile, too. It can be molded 
into attractive colorful housewares or used in many 
heavy duty industrial applications. It can be ex- 
truded into tough film or filaments. It’s odorless, 
tasteless .. . can be steam-sterilized . . . is unaffected 
by most acids, alkalies, and oils. 
For full information, call your nearest MARLEX 
sales representative. 
*MARLEX is a trademark for Phillips family of olefin polymers. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
A subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 


PLASTICS SALES OFFICES 
NEW ENGLAND NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO WESTERN SOUTHERN & FOREIGN 


322 Wetermen Avenve, 808roadwoy,Suite4300 318 Water Street, 1H S. York Street, 317 W. Lake Ave., Adams Building, 
Eost Providence 14,81. New York 5, W. Y. Akron 8, Ohio Elmhurst, tL Pasadena, Calif. Bartlesville, Okiahome 
GEneve 4-7600 Digby 4-3480 FRanklin 6-4126 TErrace 4-6600 RYan 1-0557 Bartlesville 6600, Ext. 8108 





